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THE NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Popular Science Monthly 


FOR JANUARY. 


RECENT ADVANCESIN THE POTTERY 
INDUSTRY. (Illustrated.) By Epwin 
A. Barser. An account of the rapid pro- 
gress in American ceramic art made since 
the Centennial Exhibition, with figures of 
vases, table-ware, art-tiles, architectural 
pieces in terra cotta, etc. 


THEOLOGY AND POLITICAL ECONO- 
MY. By Dr. Anprew D. White. How 
theology has hindered the operations of 
commerce and industry. 


REMARKABLE BOWLDERS. (Illustrated.) 

By Davin A. WE tts. Descriptions of mas: 

. sive stones that attest the power of glacial 
action. 


TAIL-LIKE FORMATIONS IN MEN. (lII- 
lustrated.) Remarkable evidence from the 
researches of German physiologists as to 
the kinship between man and the brutes. 


OUR POPULATION AND ITS DISTRI. 
BUTION. By Carrott D. Wricut. The 
third of Mr. Wright’s instructive lessons 
from the census. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 


An EXPERIMENT IN EpucaTion ; CommuNI- 
CATION WITH THE PLaneTts ; THE Musk Ox (il- 
lustrated); THe PopuLATION OF THE EARTH; 
Tue Aviator FLyinc-MacHINeE (illustrated) ; 
Sxetcu oF Extas Loomis (with portrait). 


50 cents a number ; $5 a year.” 





THE FLIGHT OF THE SHADOW. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, author of ‘‘ Malcolm,” ‘* Annals of a Quiet 
Neighborhood,” etc. ‘No. 85, Town and Country Library. 1t2mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


THE NEW DRILL REGULATIONS FOR 
INFANTRY. As approved by the Secretary of War. This vol- 
ume contains the complete Regulations, plates, and illustrations, 
identical with the copy issued to the Army from Headquarters, and 
includes in addition PARAGRAPHS. FROM ARMY REGULATIONS re- 
ferred to in the new Drill Regulations. It is bound in blue leather, 
in style similar to Upton’s Tactics, so long and favorably known, 
but with the improvement of a tuck in place of the less convenient 
clasp. Price, 75 cents. 


APPLETONS’ HAND-BOOK or WINTER 


RESORTS. For Tourists and Invalids. Giving complete infor- 
mation as to winter sanitaria and places of resort in the United 
States, the West Indies, The Bermudas, The Sandwich Islands, and 
Mexico, New edition, December, 1891, revised to date, .With 
Maps, Illustrations, Table of Railroad Fares, etc. 12mo. Paper 
covers, 50 cents, 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 
LITTLE SMOKE. A story of the Sioux 


Indians. By WILLIAM O. SToppARD. With 12 full-page Illustra- 
tions by F. S. DELLeNBAUGH, portraits of Sitting Bull, Red Cloud, 
and other chiefs, and 72 head and tail pieces representing the 
} gig implements and surroundings of Indian life. 8vo. Cloth, 
1.50, 
“* More elaborately illustrated as any juvenile work dealing with Indian life 
ever published.” — 7he Churchman 


“ The history of a strange life —that of an Indian boy. Many historic Gharac- 
ters are introduced, many thrilling adventures are recounted, and the idiomatic 
Indian speech has never been better handled.”—N. ¥. World. 


WE ALL. AA sstory of out-door life and 


adventure in Arkansas. By OcTAve THANET. With 12 full- 
Illystrations by E. J. AUSTEN and others. 8vo. Cloth, $r-50. 


note Gon every boy will read with unalloyed pleasure. The 
characters. white and black, are sketched directly from nature, for the 
author is thoroughl familiar with the customs and habits of the different t of 

therners that she has so effectively reproduced.”—. Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 


MIDSHIPMAN PAULDING. A true story 


of the War of 1812. By MoLty ELLiot SEAWELL, author of 
** Little Jarvis.’’ With 6 full-page Illustrations by J. O. Davipson 
and GeorGe WHARTON EpwaArDs. 8vo. Bound in blue cloth, 
with special design in gold and colors. $t.00. 

“* The book gives an excellent description of the battle of Lake Champlain, 
told i — such interesting style, and so well blended with personal adventure, that 
a will delight to read it, and will unavoidably remember its main feat- 

pringheld Union. 


STRAIGHT ON. A story of a boy’s school- 


life in France. By the author of ‘‘ The Story of Colette.” With 
86 Illustrations by Edouard Zier. 320 pp. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE CRYSTAL HUNTERS. A boy’s 


adventures in the Higher Alps. By GrorGe MANVILLE FENN, 
author of ‘‘In the King’s Name,” ‘‘ Dick o’ the Fens,” etc. 
t2mo. Cloth. 


SYD BELTON: Tue Boy wuHo wouLpD Not Go 


TO SEA. By GrorGEe MANVILLE Fenn. With 6 full-page Illustra- 
tions. r2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





tatens: 


GB Send for the holiday edition of Appletons’ Monthly Bulleti ie de- 
” scriptions of a large number of new and recent books suitable for holiday gifts, 
with specimen illustrations, etc. Mailed free om request. 
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‘J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE NEW CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. Vol. VIII. 


Revised and rewritten. New type, new illustrations, new subjects, new maps. Concise, simple, clear, accurate, and easy of reference, it is 
well adapied for general use; when completed it will be fifteen years later than any other encyclopedia in the market. Price per vol.;: cloth, 
$3.00 ; cloth, uncut, $3.00; sheep, $4.00 ; half morocco, $4.50. Specimen pages mailed on application. 

The alphabetical scope of this new: volume extends from Peasant to Roumelia, a space confined to only three letters of the alphabet, and yet 
within that limit there are articles contributed by the most eminent specialists in every walk of knowledge and upon topics as old as Phcenicia and 


as new as the Phonograph. 


The American copyright articles include Pennsylvania, Petroleum, Philadelphia, Phonograph, William Pitt, Pittsburgh, Poetry, Prisons, 
Protection, Elgar Allen Poe, Railways, Rhode Island, Rocky Mountains, Roman Catholic Church, etc. There are also new maps of Pennsyl- 


vania, Queensland, Rhode Island, and Roman Empire. 


‘«Hundreds of subjects not mentioned in the old edition are now 
introduced with more or less fulness, according to their proportion of 
merits. The literary and biographical portions are well done. Thou- 
sands of exceedingly clear and beautiful illustrations adorn these de- 
lightful and entertaining pages. When completed, the volumes will 
form a library in themselves, embodying information on all useful and 
interesting subjects. And it is precisely such noble works of reference 
A eee that people ought to buy first.’"—V. Y. Christian at 


‘* There is no doubt that this edition will meet the public approval. 
It is suited in price, conciseness, comprehensiveness, elegance, and 
accuracy for the widest circulation. Its publication is a most important 
event. In point of scholarship there is no encyclopzdia, not even ex- 
cepting the Britannica, which will outrank this one. The chiet charm 
of this edition is that its scholarship is put in shape to be taken and 
used profitably by the average reader. In the matter of maps, in which 
line we have examined the volumes with special care, we believe that 





no finer were ever published in a work of similar grade.’’"—Pittsburg 
Christian Advocate. 





THE TANNINS. 


A Monograph of the History, Preparation, Properties, Method of 
Estimation, and Uses of the Vegetable Astringents. By Henry 
Trimble, Ph.M., Professor of Analytical Chemistry in the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy.. t2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


A book of much interest, value, and importance to the chefhist, the 


botanist, the tanner, and those engaged in the manufacture and uses of 
the natural dye-siuffs. 


A NORTH COUNTRY COMEDY. 


By M. Betham Edwards, Lippincotts’ copyright Foreign Novels. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


ASHES AND INCENSE. 


Poems. By Waitman Barbe. 12mo. Unique half cloth binding, gilt 
top, uncut, $1.25. 


WON AND NOT ONE. 


By Emily Lucas Blackall, author of ‘‘ Superior to Circumstances,” etc 
12mo, Cloth, Illustrated. 75 cents. ‘ j 


A new volume, inscribed to the young people’s societies in Sb-weshens 
religious denominations. 


A DIVIDED DUTY. 


By Ida Lemon, author of “* That Little Woman,” etc. In Lippincotts 
Series of Select Novels. t2mo. Paper, §0 cts. ; cloth, 75 cts. 





IN THE YULE-LOG GLOW. 


Christmas Tales from Round the World. Edited by Harrison S. 
Morris, Four volumes. 16mo. Half cloth, gilt top, $3.00 per 
set; half polished calf, $7.50; half morocco, $7.50. Special Eadttion, 
with Sixteen French Phot vures in various tints. Cloth, gilt, 
$6.00; three-quarters English calf, gilt top, $10.00; silk and vellum, 


gilt top, $10.00: 
YVERNELLE. 


A of Feudal. France. By Frank Norris. Illustrated by Eleven 
ull-page Photogravures, three of which are in colors, and 
numerous Engravings. Square 8vo. Handsomely bound in cloth, 

gilt top, $3.50; full morocco, $5.00. 


KING ARTHUR AND THE 
KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. 


A modernized version of the Morte Darthur, By Charles Morris 
author of “* Half-Hours with the best American Authors,” etc. 
Three volumes. 16mo. Half cloth, gilt top, $2.25; half calf or 
half morocco, $6.00. 


WHERE MEADOWS MEET THE SEA. 


A collection of Sea Songs and Pastoral Lays. With Illustrati 
F. English. Edited by Harrison S. Morris. One volume. / cae 
8vo. Cloth extra, gilt edges, $3.50 ; half morocco gilt top, rough 
edges, $4.00 ; three-quarters calf, gilt top, $5.00. 








*,°For sale by oll Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 


py B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 715 and 717 Market St., Phila. 
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Literature 
Scottish Ballads * 

THE FASHION of the present places the ballads of a coun- 
try ina low rank as testimony to facts of history; their 
contents are not cited as proofs of manners and customs in 
the past, as they used to be cited. This sceptical view of 
ballads is the direct result of misuse of the facts presented, 
a misuse which was flagrant at the beginning of the century 
and is not without examplesto-day. But because testimony 
has been foolishly applied it is not necessarily worthless. 

Like mythologies the ballads and folk-lore of peoples have 
to be used as proofs of a theory with very great discretion 
and only used by those who have very wide and profound 
knowledge of history and linguistics. Even when this 
knowledge abounds in a writer he is liable to let a hobby 
run away with him, as the ingenious and learned Professor 
of Sanskrit at Oxford was run away with by his theory of 
the sun-myth, so that, not content to apply it to many cases 
where it seems to fit, he has extended it to cases where the 
misfit is apparent. Some naughty students of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, were once so carried away by this kind of 
argument that they reduced Prof. Max Miller himself to a 
sun-myth and showed how he had risen over Germany in 
the East only to set at Oxford in the West. It was said 
at the time that the Professor failed to see the compliment 
in this modern piece of myth making, though he might regard 
with some complacency the fact that he had been placed in 
the same category with Napoleon the Great, who, on some- 
what different lines, was used by Paley to prove that a reso- 
lute scepticism could eliminate even so great a conqueror 
as he was from history. 

As matter of fact the British Islands alone contain ma- 
terial in abundance, both of ballad and folk-lore, which has 
not yet been assembled and published in such a shape as to 
serve for studies in * comparative mythology.’ ‘Comparative 

mythology,’ we call it out of modesty, not wishing to be 
the first to coin some grievous Greek and Latin word of 
five syllables to denote that patient examination of ballads 
and folk-lore which has its analogues in science and lin- 
guistics but has not yet been attempted in the field we speak 
of. Mythology is in many respects near to this field; in- 
deed, the deeper one goes the more it is found that no hard 
and fast line can be drawn between it and folk-lore. But 
from mythology we can gain little help, for mythology is 
itself in as cloudy and ‘uncompared ’ a state as anything in 
the world. Many books appear in which attempts are made 
to put order into mythological chaos; but from ignorance of 
the political history and sources of religious faith of nations 
among whom myths are found, our leaders only flounder into 
fresh bogs of conjecture. Indeed, there is more hope at 
present for ballads and folk-lore than for the mythology of 


peoples who have been studied root and branch during the’ 


past three thousand years. At any rate we know something 
of history in the past five hundred years of Europe; we can 


bd and Scottish Ballads, Edited lames Francis Child, Parts 
Vi. Il. $seach. H ten, Mifflin & Co. ws 
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ro by documentary evidence the general aspect of thin 

ourselves back into the frame of mind of anne 
sadhaley dean in agiven ballad some of its sources. By @ 
sounder study of the dialects and-tongies spoken now and 
formerly in a — area whence the ballad ballad has come, we can 
hope to make fruitful comparisons of one ballad with another. 
and one variant of the same ballad. with its fellow. But. 
this refers to the future rather than the present. 

Meantime Prof. Child of Harvard is steadily laying down 
a body of Scottish and English ballads which will be in- 
valuable to the study of folk-lore as well as poetry—to him. 
who studies old songs, lilts and burdens for their contents, 
as well as to him who regards them from the technical side 
as specimens of the unschooled, unconscious art of verse-. 
makers. He has reached ballad group No. 225 with his 
seventh quarto, and it is gratifying to American scholars. 
that his enterprise has been so favorably received abroad, 
Vols. I. to IV. having won him in Europe not only ad- 
mirers but assistants, among whom are men of learning in. 
Denmark, Germany, Poland, Russia, Scotland and England, 
besides occasional help from this side the water. Especial 
aid is acknowledged from Mr. Macmath in rounding vol- 
umes VI. and VIL., while Mrs. Maxwell-Scott, Dr. Furnivall, . 
Lord Rosebery, the Rev. S. Baring-Gould and Prof. Skeat 
have done something to improve the collection. Dr. Wik 
helm Wollner of Leipzig and Mr. G. L. Kittredge, assistant 
to Prof. Child at Harvard, are contributors. So that as the 
work goes forward new friends adhere to the enterprise and 
add more or less from their private stores of knowledge. 

Prof. Child keeps to his original plan and hangs each knot 
of ballads on the same peg of romance or tragedy. He be- 
gins with a list of versions marked A, B, C, and so forth, 
followed by a terse preface which includes the skeleton of 
the story according to the best version, and adds various 
notes, such as the translations that have been made into 
other languages, the origin of the story in tongues spoken - 
on the continent of Europe, and cursory remarks in general.: 
Then he gives variant A, repeating before it the book or 
other source whence it is taken or reprinted, then variant 
B., and soon. Where stanzas are incomplete he tries to 
indicate how many have been omitted and which they afe. 
Further information is entrusted to footnotes; but these 
are properly infrequent. 

Volumes VI. and VII. are Scottish with the rarest excep- 
tions, and some of the exceptions have at least one Scottish 
variant. They comprise Nos. 156 to 225, beginning with 
‘Queen Eleanor’s Confession,’ a witty story of the middle 
ages (a little indecent as medizval stories often prove) in 
which King Henry II. and his Prime Minister, seeking to 
obtain the confession of Queen Eleanor of Aquitaine by 
disguising themselves as French father-confessors, hear the 
very last things in the world they would care to learn them- 
selves and let any second person know. The gist of the 
story occurs in Boccaccio, Bandello, the ‘ Cent Nouvelle Nou- 
velles ’ as well as in German stories; Prof. Child has not pur- 
sued it out of Europe into the Orient whence it may have 
come. 

The Scottish ballads have the trait found in Russiam 
and Finnish folk-lore of introducing boys as messengers oF 
tellers of news, the common formula being 

Then out and spake a little wee boy, 


containing a double or triple diminutive, a mistake which is 
found to-day in the speech of careless talkers as ‘little small.’ 
Another common solecism is to use ‘ off’ for ‘ of.’ No. 162, 
called ‘ The Hunting of the Cheviot,’ is another old friend 
—* Chevy Chase ’ of which B is given from Percy’s Reliques 
and A is the Ashmolean copy published by Skeat in 1880. 
The Persé leanyde on his brande and saw the Duglas de ; 
He tooke the dede mane by the hande and sayd, Owe ys me for the 


Many are the battles in these volumes, but the stories of 
elopements and the seizures of brides by force are not a 
few. In the old Irish literature this variety of story, rhyme 
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or. prose belonged to a separate drawer in the memories 
of bards and taletellers; but Prof. Child for the most part 


‘ignores the close connection between the Anglo-Scotch bal- 


lads of the Lowlands and their congeners or prototypes in 
Ireland and Gaelic Scotland.’ Bride seizure, or rather the 


seizure of heiresses, which disappeared from Scotland toward. 


the end.of last century, has had a good many notable ex- 
amples of survival in Ireland in the earlier decades of the 
present century. 

We have here instances of brides being stolen by High- 
land chiefs and rescued by Lowland lovers, sometimes 
after having defended their own virtue successfully. We 
also find devoted maidens, who have or have not surren- 
dered their virtue to their lovers, doing more than a hero’s 
work in saving the lover from the gallows. Sometimes it is 
a wife with eleven children who accomplishes the deliver- 
ance from prison of the husband. 
upon kings, queens and others of historical importance. It 
was a common thing for an ancient ballad to be revamped 
and fitted with names which defy chronology. Nor were the 
old ballad singers at all scrupulous what they say. Queens, 
princesses and ladies whose reputations in history are above 
insinuation are quietly turned into the lewdest of their sex. 

Perhaps some readers remember a ballad sung in American 
nurseries thirty years ago with a refrain like this :— 

What care I for your house and lands? 
What care I for the baby ? 

What care I for your silken gowns ? 
I’m off with the gypsy Davy ! 

It is a much altered ballad of alady over whom Jocky Faa, 
or a gypsy with some other name, casts a glamour, so that she 
leaves her husband, baby, house and fine clothes to tramp the 
highways and sleep in barns. This story, which may easily 
have been founded on fact, was in the course of time local- 
ized and the lady was given the name of an excellent wife 
and mother who never ran away with anybody. Such in- 
stances prove the difficulty of using ballads to exnlain his- 
tory or fix the manners and customs of a people, except as 
corroborative of facts better established. Exaggerations, 
first news falsely given, private grudges and coldly invented 
slanders were as likely as not to strike the imagination of 
the obscure singers of a countryside and get fixed in verse. 
But .at the same time old materials that harked back for a 
thousand years were worked up again and modern names 
added; these afford another bewilderment. In fact, the 
ballads are less to be likencd to stratified soils and rocks 
than to portions of the earth’s surface which have been up- 
heaved, tilted, interpenetrated by lava and baked into a 
confused mass through which the analytical chemist can 
with difficulty make his way. 





“An Historical Mystery ” * 

NoT ALL NATIONS are so fortunate, from a literary point 
of view, as to have had a great and picturesque Revolution 
like the French, upon which as upon a mighty background 
novelists and romancers can project their stories and fill 
them with the light and shade of genuine history. Other 
nations are comparatively feeble in their historic distances: 
nothing terrible or tragic fills them, and their middle dis- 
tance and horizon-line are packed with commonplace allow- 
iing no play to the imagination. In France it is singularly 
and artistically otherwise. The last hundred years of that 
empire have been one vast Aischylean tragedy; revolution 
after revolution has made of it a moral Vesuvius; types 
interesting and extraordinary have emerged from its chaos, 
and the revolutionary forces at’ work have produced con- 
ditions, groupings, passions, all the elements needful to the 


_ great historical painter if he should awake in time to catch 


the tragic phenomena and throw them into immortal form, 
like Apelles and Lysippus studying the campaigns of Alex- 
ander. 


\* An Historical M 
Worm 


ystery. .- Honoré]ie Balzac. 
eley. $1.50. Roberts B-os. ! 





Not a few ballads are - 


Translated by Miss K. P. 
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Balzac was born just as France ceased to quake with all 
these throes. The reverberations of the eighteenth Bru- 
maire, the Consulate, the Empire, the Restoration were in 
his infant ears, and his boyhood was historic. The recep- 
tivity of a most impressionable nature fixed as upon gelatine 
all the fleeting pictures and terrors, anxieties and anticipa- 
tions of the early part of the ceatury, and the sensitized 
plates yielded up in after years the richest harvest of garn- 
ered impressions and experiences, to be wrought into re- 


‘markable romances like ‘Une Ténébreuse Affaire.” ‘A 


Mysterious Affair,’ as this should be translated, is another 
of that rich provincial series which Balzac wrote parallel 
with the great Parisian series in which he threw before us 
cyclorama-wise all that he knew of city life. Here again is 
an old chateau peopled with charming folk who have taken 
refuge from the events of 1803; a family mistery; a band of 
strong and noble servants; a coterie of exiles who cannot 
take advantage of the Empire; a gang of detectives and 
parvenus conspiring and spying against the chateau people; 
a pair of twin brothers both of whom love a brilliant coun- 
tess who glows with all the radiance and beauty of Vigé:- 
Lebrun’s portraits. These bits of glass shaken by the 
hand of the master become alive and shape themselves into 
breathing and throbbing crystals chatged with color and 
magnetism: a human kaleidoscope, complex, bizarre, pa- 
thetic, tingling with feeling and impulse and animated by 
such passions as only Balzac can evoke and picture. Lau- 
rence and the bailiff Michu are really sublime in their sep- 
arate spheres: he, the misunderstood menial, devoted to his 
exiled young masters while apparently republican; she, the 
sworn enemy of ‘upstarts’ and Napoléonistes, the active 
conspirator, the lady of the castle adored by her people but 
misunderstood and unfortunate. Talleyrand, Foucher and 
Napoleon shoot shadowlike across the stage, which is 
illumined blood-red by the battle of Jena and the re- 
flected glare of 1789. A fine historic grouping is the result, 
fit for the pencil of Ingres or David—better still for that of 
an Impressionist who could snatch up the vivid scene of a 
moment and transfer it triumphantly to his canvas. 





“The Abbess of Port Royal” * 

Tue story of the Abbess of Port Royal is one which can- 
not help affecting the reader profoundly. It illustrates the 
power of true Christianity even in times of great license, 
and shows the potency of example. The worth of character 
and the influence of high motive upon a community which 
has degenerated find noble proof in the life of Mére An- 
gélique. Few periods in the religious history of France are 
more significant than when Jansenius fought his battles with 
the Jesuits, and when the great Pascal brought to his aid the 
arrows of his wit and the sharp sword of his logic. This 
sketch is not a complete study of the religi us phases of 
that century, displaying as they did rebellion against usage and 
uncertainty as tothe eventual beliefs and forms which would 
at length result from conflicts of logic and differences of 
opinion; it is indeed, if viewed from a critical standpoint, an 
inadequate attempt to portray a great struggle, but so far as 
it goes it is not without its uses, and is far from being unin- 
teresting. The mighty import of the movement which here 
receives illustration from the life of the Abbess, its effects 
upon Christianity in France, and indeed throughout Europe, 
its philosophy and its far reaching, ultimate influence are 
only hinted at, but the looseness and frivolity of conventual 
life, the desecration of what should have been esteemed 
holy, the secularization of religion—all these are impressed 
upon the mind of the reader and the sketch is laid down 
with a desire to know more of the genuine causes and results 
of the Port Royal teachings: The volume contains five 
other ‘stories,’ differing from each other in interest and 
merit. ‘That of the ‘Song of Roland’ is perhaps the most 
finished of them all. The life of Beaumarchais is sketchy, 


“* The Abbess of Port Royal, and Other French Studies. By Maria Ellery Mac- 
kaye. $1.50. Lee & Shepard. 
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and certainly much more might have been done even from 
an encyclopedia with the ‘Women’ who lived ‘ before the 
Revolution.’ The ne Bac of the quaint town of Mont 
St. Michel is fairly good though slightly conjuring. Indeed, 
why these ‘studies’ should have been reprinted is beyond 
the mind of the reviewer, who considers them excellent 
magazine articles, but not sufficiently worked out to be wor- 
thy of lasting preservation or even of the praise which is 
bestowed upon them by Col. Higginson in the preface. 





Mr. Henderson’s “ Preludes and Studies” * 

THE PUTTING FORTH of this book was not needed to 
establish Mr. Henderson’s reputation as an honest, able and 
earnest advocate, not only of good music, but also of good 
musical criticism. The latter is somewhat scarcer than the 
former. The best music is become a cosmopolite: the 
whole world contributes to our stock of it; for contempora- 
neous criticism of music, however, we are thrown on our 
own resources, and are besides in an unhappy state of un- 
certainty touching the extent of the popular demand for the 
commodity. What there is of it is supplied by the news- 
papers, and as a rule partakes even less of the quality of 
literature than the stories of crime written by the reporters 
or the political ‘leaders’ which come from the staider pens 
of those privileged to employ the larger type of the editorial 
pages. A book of essays on musical subjects, some of which 
first did duty as current criticism in a newspaper, is alto- 
gether so uncommon a thing as to justify some expression 
of wonder at its appearance. We confess to a surprise 
which would have been greater, however, if Mr. Henderson 
had not in other departments of intellectual activity dis- 
closed his ability to write things fitted to go between bind- 
er’s boards. Yet the book helps to a better appreciation of 
the literary merit with which he infuses his articles in the 
Times. That is one of the advantages of handsome typog- 
raphy. ‘It also helps us to estimate at nearer its value the 
character of Mr. Henderson as a writer for the daily press. 
A music-reviewer who sets up a high ideal and then bends 
his energies steadily and consistently to help performers and 

ublic to reach that ideal, is doing a disinterested labor that 
is seldom appreciated. By such a course a critic places 
himself between the upper and nether millstones, and accepts 
the resulting abrasions and contusions as the inevitable 
penalty of duty performed. It is, therefore, in a very par- 
ticular sense a work of self-sacrifice; and all the more a 
virtue from the fact that the critic might so easily substitute 
comfort for discomfort. Those millstones—the performer 
and the public—never do any rasping unless the critic is 
between them; let him take himself out, and they run on 
only too smoothly. 

Mr. Henderson’s studies disclose no desire to purchase 
ease and comfort of this description. His Voice is like that 
of a preacher in the wilderness. He believes in art and 
wishes others to believe with him. His methods are not al- 
ways gentle, and he is prone to pour the acid of his wit 
into the wounds which his logic inflicts upon adversaries 
like the English opponents of Wagner, so that it might 
fairly be questioned whether he is always a wise defender; 
but when he sees debateable ground, he is a sweetly reason- 
able and entertaining controversialist. The most suggestive 
parts of his book are the opening chapters on Wagner and 
his works, and the last chapter on Schumann as a sym- 
phonist—a chapter expressly written for the book, and be- 
traying the fact in its terser and clearer style of thought and 
expression.. Mr. Henderson is not wholly reconciled with 
the basic feature of Wagner’s structural system—his use of 
what are called leading motives; and he formulates an in- 
dictment against them which is at least entertaining reading. 
Wherein it might be found faulty is its failure to recognize 
the right of an artist to give significance arbitrarily to 
formulas like Wagner's phrases. Though they may not all 


* Preludes and Studies: Musical Themes of the Day. By W. J. Henderson. 
@x.25. Longmans, Geen & Co. 
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‘Ring’ and had to have a symbol. 





possess a sufficient degree of emotionality to make plain 
their appropriateness, or be sufficiently delineative to estab- 
lish their relationship, the composer's purposes are yet indi- 
cated by their use and may be learned through the medium 
of repeated hearing which Mr. Henderson defends against 
those who do not wish to think at the opera. In such a 
case is the ‘ Motive of Compact’ which the author cites. 
The binding force of Wotan’s contract with the giants is a 
very significant factor in the tragedy of ‘The Nibelung’s 
He. gave it one which is 
suggestive of puissance and uncompromising rigidity. In 
criticising Wagner’s phrases in ‘Die Meistersinger,’ Mr. 
Henderson should have remembered that that comedy was 
written long before it had occurred to.anybody to catalogue 
and name the melodic material employed in the composer’s 
works. When he says: ‘The brotherhood of art is a de- 
lightful subject to express in music—Wagner's Jett motif for 
this purpose would do just as well for the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers,’ he is, perhaps, less critical than 
witty. It is probable that he heard of the Brotherhood of 
Art theme at about the same time that Wagner did. The 
chapter on Schumann is a tribute whose loveliness and 
‘heartfulness’ are in no wise impaired by the careful thought 
which marks the study. 





“The Saga Library.’’ Vol. II.* 

THERE IS NO BETTER season for a book like this .to 
appear than the hospitable Yule-tide, when men_ gather 
about their hearths and tell each other, as the old Iceland- 
ers did, the tales of eld. Then the old Saga-vellums used 
to be opened and made to give up their varied contents of 
lore and history, of legend and family story, of romance, 
poetry and genealogy, as the shaggy little Iceland boys and 
girls sat around in their sheepskins or their w@dmd/ and 


listened with rapt attention to the recollections of the skald. 


The great frozen island of Iceland is larger than Scotland, 
from which it is five hundred miles distant, and.it has been 
for a thousand years the home of .a Norse race that fled 
thither from the oppression of the Norwegian jarls. . A race 
of singular individuality and rare literary gifts grew up in 
these unlikely surroundings, developing flowers of culture 
as striking as Alp-gentians and snowy edelweiss, all the more 
brilliant and unexpected from the Arctic environment. In 
Greece beautiful things are expected as a matter of course, 
and in temperate Italy; but in Iceland? Reindeer-moss at 
best, and earrings on horn. But this is far from being the 
case. Iceland is kept warm bythe great glowing volcano of 
Heckla,and the Icelanders, sheathed in frozen armor without, 
glow with a tropic heart within. The race has always been 
distinguished for imagination, poetic capabilities and his- 
torical style. There the mighty Eddas unfolded themselves 
with all their fantastic imagery, allegory and dramatic inven- 
tion, a fountain of god lore wellnigh as inexhaustible as the 
geysers. There the remarkable series of historical works 
called ‘Islendingasaga’ and the charming fictions of the 
Prose Edda showed the fertility of the intellectual phos- 
phates lying beneath the fury of the ‘bareserks.’ There the 


-most complicated system of metres known to the verse artist 


came into existence and was the constant practice of all 
writers and story-tellers. Finally, these strange and fasci- 
nating tales like ‘ The Ere-Dwellers’ and ‘The Heath-Slay- 
ings’ record the family feuds of the islanders in numerous 
laconic chapters, grimly condensed in statement, simple and 
fearless in speech, written in ink as red as Draco’s, and now 
reproduced in archaic English by the poet Morris and his 
associate Mr. Einikr Magntsson. 

That the translation, however faithful, is too archaic is 
evident from the unintelligibility of it to the ordinary reader. 
Words like ‘hight,’ ‘ dight,’ ‘ wot,’ ‘ stead,” ‘ weird,’ ‘ scree,’. 
* whenas,’ ‘keel,’ ‘ ere,’ ‘mirk,’ etc., are as plentiful as shawls 
~* The of the Ere Dwellers: With the Sto 


into English out of the Icelandic William Mo: 
Saga Li i 


of the Bute Sorin: Done 
rary. Vol. 11.) London: Quaritch. 
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in Cashmere, and dot every page, wellnigh every line, with 
quaintnesses. The numerous scraps of verse are even ob- 
ecurer than much of the prose and move in Cimmerian twi- 
tight, beyond the grasp of the reader. But no German dis- 


:. #ertation could bezmore richly provided with -maps and helps, 


notes and appendices, prefaces and clearings-up wherever 


these are required; and of course no German dissertation . 


can rival the Chiswick press-work. 

The contents of the volume are of the usual murderous- 
picturesque or homicidal fantastic sort to which we are 
accustomed in these blood-red old Norse vellums. Slaying 
and witchcraft are favorite themes of the saga-tellers, and in 


. the two tales of this volume they send out dragon-roots in 


all directions—ramifying through and almost uprooting 
whole districts. Thus it is among the Corsican capora/s as 


_Mérimée reveals them to us in his wonderful story of ‘ Mateo 


Falcone’; thus it must have been among Japanese daimios 
and samurai. The marvellously retentive memories of the 
Scandinavians threw a polyp-like clutch round these ancient 
and unsavory details and would not let them go: out the 
came at the fireside, and then they were committed to frail 
paper vellums which have meandered on down to us through 
many a vicissitude. 





Recent Poetry and Verse 

ONE YEAR AGO a volume of curiously formless poems, revealing 
an unusual quality of grasp and insight and written by a woman 
who had spent her life in seclusion, was edited by Col. T. W. Hig- 
and Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd, two of the author’s friends. 
was well received by the reviewers, who recognized the writer's 
anusuainess and Sr of thought,and it has since gone through 
several editions, proving that a great many persons care compara- 
tively little for the form of expression in poetry so long as the 
thoughts expressed are startling, eccentric and new. The success 
of that volume has led the editors to. prepare another one cuntain- 
ing a quantity of the same sort of strange verse in which are to be 
found the same beauties and same faults as were noticed in its 
predecessor. There are many things in ‘Poems: Second Series,’ 
which; as somebody has said of the former verses, ‘take away 
one's breath.’ But one does not wish to have one’s breath taken 
away entirely. A thought may be striking, but the stroke should 
not be fatal. After reading two volumes of Miss Dickinson's 
poems one gets exhausted, and a healthy mind begins to fear par- 
alysis. There is too much of the same thing in them—morbid 
feeling, mag and disjointed writing, and occasional faults of gram- 
mar. edo not agree with Col. Higginson that in considering 
these poems, ‘a lesson on grammar seems an impertinence’; it is 
their lack of grammatical correctness and their absolute formless- 
ness which keeps them almost outside the pale of poetry. Never- 
theless, to those who liked the first book we commend the second, 

even though it does contain a stanza like this :— : 


A few incisive mornings 

A few ascetic eves,— 

Gone Mr. Bryant's golden-rod, 
And Mr. Thomson’s sheaves. 


It is Mrs. Todd who writes the preface. In it we are told of the 
author that ‘ she had tried society and the world, and found them 
lacking. * * * Her life was the normal blossoming of a na- 
ture introspective to a high degree, whose best thought could not 
exist in pretence.’ ($1.25. Roberts Bros.) 





‘ THE PERFUME-HOLDER’ is a Persian legend told in rhymed 
pentameters by Mr. Craven Langstroth Betts, who is known as the 
translator of a volume of Beranger’s Songs which appeared a few 
years ago. Mr. Betts’s discovery of this charming legend of Nai- 
shdpur is one of.those fortunate experiences of the poet which 
bring him. the envy of his fellow-singers along with their con- 
gratulations. The story is altogether poetical in itself, and the 
author has told it in such a way as to preserve its poetical charac- 
ter and has written a poem which is sure to delight those who are 
fond of narrative poetry. The volume is neatly printed and at- 
‘tractively bound in white covers stamped with gold. It makes a 
pretty gift-book and we wish it a successful sale during the holi- 
days and long after. ($1. Saalfield & Fitch.)——Mnrs. S. M. B. 


PIATT succerds in sending forth a little bunch of lyrics i. 


or so, This year the title of her dainty offering is ‘ An Irish 

Flower,’ and the verses are marked by the same delicacy and 
charm as their predecessors. It is a wise thing not to make 
& book of verse too voluminous: there are only thirty-eight pages 
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in this. One would be for more. (@1.25. Fred’k A. Stokes 
Co.) THE GREAT COCKNEY TRAGEDY,’ ‘dedicated (with- 
out permission) to General Booth and the Right Reverends and 
Wrong Reverends of Every Order,’ is a a £08 containing a 
half-dozen sonnets by Ernest Rhys, with illustrations by Jack B. 
Yeats. ~Mr. ‘Rhys“is*evidently “preaching *his“own: little sermon, 
and depicts the career of a eolneay Jew whose life begins in the 
slums and ends in the Thames: Some of*the sonnets ‘are vigor- 
ously written. (London: T. Fisher Unwin.) 


“ 





FROM THE publishing house of David Nutt come only beautiful 
books, wherein are to be found the rare and precious things of 
literature. One of the most recent of these is a translation of a 
fourteenth century English poem entitled ‘ Pearl,’ of unknown au- 
thorship, the translator and editor being Mr. Israel Gollancz. -The 
modern rendering is printed opposite the Middle English original 
—an arrangement which will be appreciated by the student, who 
is thus enabled to compare the two as he reads. It is to the stu- 
dents of the English language and literature rather than to the or- 
dinary reader and lover of poetry that this work will appeal, and 
both the students and the general readers who come into posses- 
sion of this gem will feel themselves under a t obligation to Mr. 
Gollancz for his careful editing and admirable rende:ing of the 
poem. To students this work will be of service in making clear 
the troublesome grammatical constructions and line of thought in 
a number of obscure passages. To the reader who is not con- 
cerned with these things, but only with the poem itself, it will 
render the poem readable and comprehensible. An exquisie 
drawing 2% r. Holman Hunt appears as a frontispiece, and the 
Laureate has stamped the work with his approval and com- 
mendation by permitting the translator to prefix to it this quat- 
rain :— 

We lost you—for how long a time— 
True pearl of our poetic prime ! 
We found you,—and you gleam re-set 
In Britain’s lyric coronet. 
Mr. Gollancz ought to be satisfied with the verdict in the third 
line. Not many poems‘ gleam’ when re-set in a translation. Be- 
sides furnish'ng an excellent introduction to the volume wherein 
he sketches the history, character and meaning of the poein, and 
gives his theory as to its possible authorship, the editor supplies a 
valuable body of notes upon the text, and also a carefully prepared 
lossary. The edition is limited to five hundred copies. (London : 
avid Nutt.) 





IN NORA PERRY'S ‘ Lyrics and nds’ there are many pretty 
and pleasing verses which are certain of a warm welcome from 
those who enjoy poetry that is simple in thought and sweet in 
melody. These lyrics and legends show a pleasing delicacy of 
thought and fancy, and are written with that _— of expression 
which is one of the sure tokens of the natural singer. The vol- 
ume is a very attractive one inside and out. ($1.25. Roberts Bros.) 
— —MUCH THE SAME may be said of Elizabeth Akers’s ‘ The 
High-Top Sweeting, and Other Poems,’ the greater part of which 
has been inspired by the moods and various charms of nature. 
There are fifty or more pieces in this neatly printed little book, all 
of them lyrical, refined in sentiment, tender in feeling and graceful 
in form. The poem from which the collection takes its title is al- 
together winning and delightful and, with its companions, will 
ensure for the poet the gratitude of her readers. ($1.25. Chas. 
Scribner's Sons.) ——' NEGHBORLY POEMS,’ by Benj. F. Johnson of 
Boone (James Whitcomb Riley), is a collection of verse entirely in 
dialect, and includes the pieces originally published in ‘ The Old 
Swimin’-Hole,’ and ‘’Leven more Poems.’ Like the rest of Mr. 
Riley’s dialect verse these pieces have plenty of humor, pathos and 

enuine feeling. There is a clever couplet in his ‘ Thoughts on a 
Bore Joke,’ 

*F you think nothin’—jist keep on, 

But don’t say it—er you're gone ! 
We think a good deal of certain of the author's dialect verses, but 
we think more of his verse that is free from dialect. (Indianap- 
olis : Bowen-Merrill Co.) 





Mr. S. H. M, Byers’s volume of verse entitled ‘ The Happy 
Isles, and Other Poems’ contains forty pieces, some of which have 
appeared in the magazines, The author has an agreeable gift of 
telling a story in rhyme, and in poems like ‘Sherman’s March to 
the Sea’ and ‘ The Ballad of Quentin Massy’ there is plenty of 
spirit and go. A number of the verses have been inspired by the 
author's experiences in the war. The book belongs to the great 
body of minor verse and to that part of it which is well written 
rather than Fag ti of any great poetic charm. (Chas. L. 
Webster & Co.)——TWoO VOLUMES of verse written in English 
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Sigma: Pub'g-Go;)———‘ THE DRAMA: OF -THE-CYCLE; and Other 
Poems’ is by M. J. Gorton, and is rubbish. The only literary thing 
about the book is the word Boston on the title-page. (Boston: J. 
G. Cupples.) 


THE REv. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, D.D., editor of The Living 
Church, has compiled a volume of religious verse chosen from the 
columns of that paper. It is a rather large collection of very un- 
poetical verse, and contains besides the text a number of illustra- 
tions by J. H. Gratacap, who seems to draw even worse than Mr. 
Leffingwell’s poets write. ‘ Lyrics of the Living Church’ seem to 
prove that there are no lyrics in the ‘ Living Church.’ ($1.50. A. 
C. McClurg & Co.)———' UGo Bassi's SERMON in the Hospital ’ is 
arranged in very unmusical blank-verse by Harriet Eleanor Ham- 
ilton King. It is a sermon which cannot be made into a song. 
(10 cts. James Pott & Co.) 








Recent Fiction s 

MRS. MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD'’S latest story coffies to 
as without the accompaniment of pictorial illustration. Able to 
stand alone as a work of literary art, and as.a lamp illuminating the 
ancient hi of the French in America, it also serves to enlighten 
the penumbra left by Parkman. She does not write history, but 
she makes cold facts very warm with human passions. ‘ The Lad 
of Fort St. John’ is the wife of the Huguenot commander De la 
Tour, who built the redoubt overlooking the Bay of Fundy to 
protect hisilittle seignory. The Lady's guest is the widow Antonia 
~w hem home on the Bronx—celebrated in poetry by Jo- 
sep! mah Drake—and is held, as she supposes, to widowhood 
by the embalmed dead hand of Jonas Bronck. This she keeps in 
a casket, and thus ## winculo baffles the suit of ‘ Van Corlear,’ who 
is none other than the famous founder of Albany and Schenectady, 
after whom the Iroquois named alike the Governors of New Neth- 
erlands and New York, and now name Queen Victoria. Yielding at 
last, after the hand is cleverly stolen and cremated, lover and wedded 
‘widow move southward to where the Mohawk empties into the 
Hudson, while Father Isaac Jogues, the saintly missionary, like- 
wise disappears. The fort is captured and the garrison perfidious! 
given to the sword, after the traitor has done his work. Bot 
principal and subordinate characters are well drawn. The back- 
ground of nature is skilfully delineated, and there are many pas- 
sages that tempt to quotation, showing the fine literary taste of the 
author. ($125. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





Two BOOKS OF Spanish life lie side by side on the reviewer's 
table. That old classic of Le Sage, ‘The Devil on Two Sticks,’ 
written as long ago as 1707, is one; and the other is ‘ The Swan of 
Vilamorta,’ from the very modern pen of Emilia Pardo Baz&n, 
translated by Mrs. Serrano. There is little to be said of the former 
except to chronicle its reappearance. For almost two centuries 
Don. Cléofas has-been:telling the world what Asmodeus has dis- 
closed to him of the domestic life of Madrid as they stand perched 
on the steeple of St. Salvador. The sights are not particularly en- 
livening, the humor being shown in the description of them. If 
Don Ciéofas were still perched on the steeple he would see pretty 
much the same state of affairs to-day, we fancy, as he did so long 
ago, and if Asmodeus were still at liberty we should think him 
largely responsible for the trouble that befell the schoolmistress of 
Vilamorta: only neither he nor Don Ciéofas would have taken her 
romance au sérieux. And herein lies a great difference between 
the earlier and the modern novel. In the former all tales of 
amorous delinquencies were told with the distinct purpose of mak- 
ing one laugh. Even Tom Jones makes a coarse merriment over 
misfortunes that have in them elements of actual misery. This 
explains a certain revulsion inspired by these old pieces of fiction. 
But that inspired by our modern fiction—how 1 we explain it ? 
«The Swan of Vilamorta’ was a provincial poet. At least he 
thought himself a poet when he heard the pines sing, and racked 
his head to make verses about them; and when he took all the 
schoolmistress’s money to array himself for another woman, whom 
he persecuted with his vanity and vulgarity ; and when he printed 
his volume of verses and sent them to the minister’s widow, hoping 
to impress her with his greatness. But she preferred to m a 
marquis, instead of the man whose imprudence had caused 
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works, 

this disappointment caused him, he sailed for A 
time the schoolmistress, who. was forty and pock 
really loved him and had sacrificed one? 
took arsenic and died. This is what Don Ch would h 
had he been looking off in the direction of Vilamorta. Parts 
story are well told, while others are crude. The medica! and path- 
ological details are unusually accurate; the minute observation. of 
certain phases of mental conditio.s is very good ; and the historical 
coldness with which the tale is nafrated—as merely the scientific 
record of a case—is remarkable. ($1. Cassell Pub, Co.) 


THOMAS Love PEACOCK’s * Headlong Hall’ ($1), edited, with 
a biographical introduction, by Dr. Richard Garnett, will be a 
pleasant revival for those who read the novel—or novelette, as it 
may rather be called—in Putnam’s reprint forty years ago, itself a 
revival of an almost forgotten book, its first appearance havi 
been in 1815. It is not likely to take with the ‘ general reader’ 
these latter days, but cultivated people who have not lost their 
taste for old-fashioned humor will enjoy it, whether they have read 
it before or not. We are happy to know that this is the pi 
of a complete reprint of Peacock’s novels in nine volunes, in 
which ‘ Melincourt ’ is now ready, in two volumes ($2). It would 

erhaps have been better, as Dr. Garnett suggests, if it had 
wen shorter. The conception of Sir’ Oran Haut-ton, who, is 
really an educated orang-outang introduced into polite society, 
was original, though imitated ten years later by Ihelm Hauff, 
and it is admirably carried out. The hero never speaks, but he plays 
his part so well that we should hardly notice this if the author did 
not now and thén call attention to it. Southey, Coleridge, Malthus, 
and others are satirized in certain of the other characters, The 
- is badly constructed, like most. of Peacock’s, but the book. is 
ess dependent upon the story for its interest than upon the dia- - 
logue and the style, which are excellent. (Macmillan & Co) 
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THERE IS NO DOUBT that the author of ‘ Rutledge’ has named 
her latest novel aright. It is the description of the life of an 
American girl who married an Italian count, and it is called* An 
Utter Failure.’ Experience and fiction usually tell the same story 
of international marriages, even where there was so astute a heroine 
as in ‘ The Portrait of a Lady’; but with the emotional, introspec- 
tive, idealistic young woman, Rachel, who became Countess Buon- 
amici, we do not see how anything but disaster was to follow. 
A woman who never sees character or conditions except through 
the dense medium of her own preconceived ideals, is not likely to 
reason with clearness, or recognize the truth of her relationships in 
life—and when she comes in contact with a nature inferior and 
brutal, a record such as Miriam Coles Harris has given is an inev- 
itable consequence. It is not a pleasant story, neither can we say 
it is well done. It is at all times a éour de force, and a clumsy 
one. Rachel married the count without the pressure of environ- 
ment which the author unsuccessfully tries to create; she gives 
him all her money after eight years of married life, when she has 
no illusions as to his nature left; and she asks for a separation 
when she knows, if she has learned anything of her children’s char- 
acters, that they will remain with her husband, alien to her race as 
they were. Indeed, the whole story is one of unrelieved gloom, 
and there is scarce any misfortune that Mrs. Harris could think of 
which she has not poured upon the head of her defenseless heroine, 
without, we shou'd add, in any way adding to her attractiveness. 
($1.25. D. Appleton & Co.) 





WE HAVE STUDIED a long time over the title of Miss Virginia 
F. Townsend's latest novel, ‘ Mostly Marjorie Day.’ Does it mean 
that it is mostly about Marjorie Day? If so, the qualification is 
absurd, the book being a// about her. Or does it mean that it 
was mostly Marjorie Day, instead of her sixty millions, that Jack 
Enderby loved? But that can’t be, because Jack Enderby was 
going to keep her to her high ideals and help her spend the money 
wisely and judiciously for other pers: and then Marjorie had in- 
stincts and intentions and insights and all the other z#s that keep 
modern young women from misreading character, and she knew 
Jack loved her. We think he did, too, because he told Marjorie 
so while she was still employed in dressing Mrs. Cameron’s hair 
for hire. We give the riddle up. But we wish Miss Townsend 
had called the book ‘All Marjorie Day,’ and the one to follow she 
could name ‘ Mostly Marjorie’s Millions.’ This would not only 
have secured more alliteration, but would have left the first title 
clear of mystery. Marjorie was a very —_ woman. 
She had eschewed Newport and Bar Harbor to take care of Mrs, 
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Cameron, because she didn’t want to be a frivolous, flippant young 
peng A oman ; and she had persuaded a good old doctor to be- 
liev a Lig Made ‘young woman, beginning with the first 
chapter where fie listened with admiring wonder to a long pream- 
ble on what she wanted to do with her Future. Just what she 
does with it cannot fail to be interesting, as it will also include the 
account of ‘the sixty millions. ($1.50. Lee & Shepard.)}——TIME 
WAS WHEN Charlotte M. Yonge wrote stories that were read 
with growing interést and were treasured in the memory like actual 
happenings. “The Heir of Redcliffe’ and ‘ The Dove in the Eagle’s 
Nest’ still keep green her name and fame, and they will continue 
to do so in spite of stories like her latest, ‘The Constable’s Tower,’ 
which is a tale’ of ‘Hubert de Burgh—him of Shakespearian fame, 
who saved young Arthur's eyes—told in stiff and encyclopedic 
style. The characters lack that-vitality which alone saves historical 
neg from being stale, flat and unprofitable. ($1.25. T. Whit- 
er.) 





WHO, ON A RAINY day,in rummaging through the brass-studded, 
calfskin trunks in an old attic, has not tried to weave a romance 
from the old yellowed silks and the flowered waistcoats and tiny 
slippers ‘that no modern belle could get into, and wondered what 
our great-grandparents did and said when they fell in love dressed 
in these quaint and faded garmefits?“ To those who were not 
satisfied with thé results of their own imagination, let us commend 
Sophie May’s latést girls’ story, ‘In Old Quinnebasset.’ A more 

eful and charming tale it would be hard to find. Here is old 
Putanchaibect with its asscciations and memories, its old houses 
and fireplaces, and here are the very people walking its streets, 
discussing the electoral votes in the same formal English as during 
Washington’s time. And here is the heroine keeping a diarium, 
which she fills with quaint girlish fancies, and doing all the old- 
fashioned household tasks—spinning, making possets, discoursing 
on teligicn, getting into mischief, dressing for a grand ball, teasing 
her suitors, and being as bewitching and merry as Miss Clarke’s 
heroines always are, and as full of spontaneous life as the original 
from whom we suspect this same Elizabeth Gilman was drawn. 
When one remembers the delightful freshness of Sophie May’s 
other girls’ stories, ‘The Asbury Twins,’ ‘The Doctor's Daugh- 
ter’ and the rest of the series, one is tempted to repeat the hack- 
neyed words, ‘ Age cannot wither her, nor custom siale her infinite 
variety.’ ($1.50. Lee & Shepard.) 





*THE HEIRS OF BRADLEY HOUSE’ is a novel by Amanda 
M. Douglas that will uphold what fame she has gained for skilful 
‘ weaving of plot and relation of incident. She mystifies everybody 
over a fraudulent will that gives the Bradley property to the wrong 
ple, and then straightens it all out satisfactorily by showing who 
d the will. In doing this she has told the fortunes of several 
characters, their likes and their dislikes, their good traits and their 
bad, and she has constructed a book that will interest not a 
few young girls and women. ($1.50. Lee & Shepard.)——‘St. 
KATHERINE'S by the Tower’ is a story of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century written in ‘archaic English with all of Walter 
Besant’s care and accuracy and illustrated with pn wood- 
cuts. It is a tale of supposed witchcraft whereby a maiden living 
with her family in the old Hospital of St. Katherine’s was by foul 
means turned against the lover whom she was about to marry so 
that the mere sight of him was like to throw her into a fit. The 
narration of this story affords opportunity for the description of 
many ancient customs and historical events and the illustration of 
antiquated points of view. Only a man of Mr. Besant’s industry 
and abundant knowledge could have embodied all these in the 
tale without hopelessly encumbering the plot. Mr. Besant never 
does anything ill, but even his talent cannot furnish the enthusiasm 
for information which is popularly supposed to lead people to 
choose novels of this kind. The present work is not downright 
dull, but one. must have a strong taste for the historical novel, if 
he is fully to enjoy it. ($1.25. Harper & Bros.) 


‘Pris’ is the name of a good but not goody-goody little 
beok by an author who made a decided hit in ‘Miss Toosey’s 
Mission.’ Tom the dog, and Will Wiseman boy and lover, as well 
as Pris the gitl, are not less real than are the robins and other 
live creatures that this anonymous author contrives to put into her 
stories—creatures that please us as we have no doubt they do the 
children. (Socts. ‘Roberts Bros. ——WHOLESOME ADVICE put 
in serviceable English, that a boy not too small can and will read and 

i oes liberally in Helen A. Hawley’s ‘ Friendly Talks with 

’ The lady discusses citizenship, manliness, self-control, 
courage, and things which boys want to know about and see good 
examples of. Theré is probably not too much medication. (50 cts, 
A.D. F. Randolph & Co.)——‘ PretTY KiTTY HERRICK, the 
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Horsebreaker : a Romance of Love and Sport,’ is by Mrs. Edward 


Kennard, and is full of all the details of outdoor life and indoor 
love that-go to maké upi-stories of this kind. There is‘no end of 


talk about -horses and hunting and training, and although it might 


not serve as a’manual for :a groom, wé cah guarantee that -an 
young womah who ‘is: ambitious of the ‘title of horsebreaker will 
ere find full and sufficient instruction— with a little additional in- 
formation about breaking in a’suitor or two, and how to téll a man’s 
age without examining his teeth:.-.(50 cts. John A. Taylor & Co.) 





Minor Notices 

A WHITE-AND-GILT little volume with its charming illustrations 
brings up another of these curious. and-undying controversies which 
are as full of vitality as Egyptian wheat—the wheat buried with 
the mummied Pharaohs, and yet quick with fertility to-day. Who 
wrote ‘ The Princess of Cléves’? Mme. de La Fayette said she did 
not. La Rochefoucauld did not. This, that, and the other.mem- 
ber of Louis XIV.’s court did not. Mlle, de Scudéry could not. 
Moliére’s fréczeuses were..incapable of writing the celebrated ro- 
mance. Thus the matter stands, in the limbo.where Junius dan- 
gles, where Chatterton would have liked-his Rowley poems to 
dangle, where many literary attributions dangle,--like the dwellers 
in Dante’s first circle whe are .neither in heaven nor in hell, M. 
Anatole France, who writes a pleasant. preface to this edition, be- 
lieves in Mme. de La Fayette’s authorship: .and so does the vener- 
able Positivist Pierre Lafitte, who furnishes a note. The fact that 
Comte admitted this book into his. Positivist library shows the high 
value set on it-by Frenchmen. In it there is a.complete absence 
of the supernatural: the name of God is not once mentioned in the 
romance; and its delineation of the manners of Henry II, and 
Diane de Poitiers gives it an historical worth the more attractive to 
Americans since the famous Chateau of Chenonceaux where the: 
beautiful: Diane dwelt has lately passed into the- hands of an 
American. The translation strikes us as good but mechanical ; 
- etched illustrations are exquisite. ($3.75. Little, Brown &. 

0.) 





MR. HAMILTON W. MABIE is too modest in the preface to his. 
‘ Short Studies in Literature,’ in saying that ‘they are not critical 
but interpretative,’ and‘ mainly hints and suggestions.’ Brief as. 
the chapters are, they are models of criticism as well as of inter- 
pretation ; and the hints and suggestions they give will be worth 
more to the average reader than tenfold the matter as the average 
critic or essayist would present it. The book is specially to be 
commended to teachers of literature, who. will find it eminently 
helpful and suggestive in their work. ($1.25. Dodd, Mead & 
Co.)——-A NEW EDITION of ‘ Swiss Pictures Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil,” one of the most attractive of a well-known series, is revised 
and partly rewritten, with additional illustrations by Mr. H. 
Whymper and a map of Switzerland. The woodcuts are true to- 
the scenery and well executed. Some of them—that of the Devil's 
Bridge, for example—are po good. The only one that 
strikes us as bad is that of Thorwaldsen’s Lion at Lucerne, which 
looks as if it were in a deep recess, instead of the shallow niche 
formed by cutting the figure from the rock. The book will make 
a tasteful and inexpensive holiday present. ($3.20. F. H. Revel 
Co.)——VOL. III. OF THE new edition of Landor’s ‘ Imaginary 
Conversations’ completes the Dialogues of Severeigns and States- 
men, and begins those of Literary Men, eight of which are given. 
A portrait of Landor forms a frontispiece to the book. Succeeding. 
volumes will appear monthly. ($1.25. Macmillan & Co.) 


C. W. BARDEEN has revised and issued a new edition of Hen 
Collins's essay on ‘ The International Date Line,’ first published 
some ten years ago. This is a presentation of the curious confu- 
sion of dates arising in the course of a journey around the world— 
turned to account by Poe in his ‘ Three Sundays in a Week.’ The 
reason for this loss or gain of a day is here briefly but clearly ex- 
plained, and the meaning, the need and the location of a date line 
are discussed. The date line is defined to be ‘the line at which. 
dates must be made later by one day when crossing it from east to- 
west, and earlier by one day when crossing it from west to east.’ 
This is not, as popularly believed, the 180th meridian from Green- 
wich, but a very irregular line, running from pole to pole, through 
Bering Straits, and mostly in the Pacific Ocean. The pamphlet is 
interesting, as much from its suggestiveness, as from the informa- 
tion contained. (15 cts. Syracuse ; C. W. Bardeen.)——A BULKY 
VOLUME of 500 quarto pages, uncut edges, paper covers, with. 150- 
illustrations, more expressive than elegant—in this shape comes a 
new edition of Bill. Nye’s * Remarks,’ first. collected some half- 
dozen years ago. Here is fun by wholesale and retail, in quanti- 





ties and qualities to suit purchasers, He must be very exacting, 
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and of most lugubrious tem who can find nothing in this _ treats of ical ethics, is much fuller, and in some sis 
varied assortment to a smile, and make life’s horizon a 


prov 

little less murky. While not always so clever in his conceits as the 
inimitable Artemas, or the quaintly philosophical. Josh, Mr. Nye 
has a place of his own among our American humorists, and is al- 
ways sure of an audience. (F. T. Neely.‘ THOUGHTS FROM 
EARNEST WOMEN: Arranged by the: Women’s Literary Club, 
Dunkirk, N. Y.’ is a bright little pamphlet of of brief quo- 
tations from women writers of all times ities, as remote 


from one another as Sappho and Anna Katherine Green. The se- - 


lections are not classified or indexed, and touch upon a great va- 
riety of topics. They are especially entertaining by reason of their 
freshness, being chiefly from recent and living authors, many of 
whom have never before been drawn upon by anthology makers. 
(15 cts. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen.) 





In Capt. EASTWICK'S diary, which was found among some 
family pee and has just been published under the title of ‘A 
Master Mariner,’ there are but few of the charms of literary style. 
The book was writtten as a personal letter to the Captain’s daugh- 
ter, with no cheng of publication, and it has the faults of medi- 
ocre English. The language is clear enough in the main ; it does 
not retard the reader, but neither does it ce out theaction.. Nev- 
ertheless this book is an interesting addition to the Adventure 
Series, Capt. Eastwick was not a world’s wonder in any way, but 
he led an adventurous life and passed through many perils. both by 
land and sea. What strikes one most forcibly is the thoroughly 
business-like tone of his story. He tells the tale in such a plodding, 
matter-of-fact way that before we know it we are looking upon 
z sonar as a very commonplace thing. The real interest of his 
book is well expressed by his grandson, Herbert Compton, who 
edits it. The old.sailor’s narrative has a charm of its own ‘be- 
cause he was an Englishman, manly and modest, and made of that 
stern stuff which has given this country her fearless sailors and 
her stout adventurers, ($1.50. Macmillan & Co.) 


THE LITTLE PAMPHLET which Blanche Roosevelt has . pub- 
lished under the title of ‘ Victorien Sardou and Thermidor’ par- 
takes too largely of the nature of mere hero-worship to be treated 
very seriously. It is written in thoroughly feminine style, with a 
great profusion of enthusiastic adjectives sprinkled everywhere with 
an amusing lack of discrimination, and with the manifest inten- 
tion of putting the brilliant Frenchman on the topmost pinnacle of 
literary greatness. By implication Madame Roosevelt compares 
him with Michael Angelo, Shakespeare and other giants, and is in- 
clined apparently to give him the first place among them. This, 
of course, is absurd, but it is scarcely worth while to attempt a 
refutation of an ephemeral sketch whose chief object is a glorifica- 
tion of ‘ Thermidor,’ which is by no means the literary or dramatic 
masterpiece she thinks it to be, and has failed, thus far, to justify 
the ardent prophesies she makes concerning it. For persons who 
know nothing of the personality or history of Sardou, the pamph- 
let, with its dates and anecdotes, will prove, doubtless, both in- 
structive and entertaining, but it more closely resembles newspaper 
correspondence than so biography or criticism. (New York: 
Strauss & Klee.) FLORAL DECORATIONS & la Mode,’ by Mrs. 
de Salis, teaches how to get up coirect floral decorations for wed- 
dings, receptions, teas and all other social occasions ; for dinners 

, lavender, primrose, Japanese, hunting, autumnal; also 
Christmas and other church decorations; how to preserve autumn 
leaves, flowers and grasses, to festoon balconies and windows and 
to engage in battles of flowers—whenever the florist’s bills, are not 
big enough. (60cts. Longmans, Green & Co.) 


ETHICAL WORKS for young people seem to be unusually abun- 
dant of late, and if their quality were equal to their quantity, we 
might look for considerable improvement in the morals of the 
young as an effect of them. Hitherto, however, we have not found 
even in the best of such works anything but a more or less success- 
ful exposition of the ordinary commonplace morality of American 
society, without any attempt to rise to a higher level. These re- 
marks will also apply to the treatise on ‘Rudimentary Ethics,’ by 
George M. Steele, which now lies before us—a work intended for 
high schools and academies. Being designed for older students 
than most of this class of works that wehave seen, it is intellectually 
of a somewhat higher grade, with less of anecdote &nd more of 

ing than is found in books written for younger pupils ; yet 

on the other hand it is lacking in those philosophical qualities 
which.a work for mature minds ought to have. The theoretical 
oooh indeed, is quite brief and not always up to the level of the 
t ideas, the author’s definition of conscience, for instance, being 
contrary to the accepted views of philosophers as well as to the 
usage of English literature. The second part of the book, which 








very 
- ties, and too little to the more 


; but too much space is given to. political and legal du- 

i aspects of .moral life. Mr. 

point of view, and one of. the 

duties he enjoins is that of ‘ studying the Scriptures.’ The 

will serve as an introduction to ethical study, and. if it incites 

the student to read other .and more h treatises, it may be 
productive of good. ($1. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.) 


Mr. RALPH NEVILL has brought out a second edition of his 
‘Old Cottage and Domestic Architecture of South-west Surrey,’ 
which wi. be of special interest to the architect, and incidentally to _ 
hundreds of tourists who have been attracted by the quaint and 
picturesque variety of these old English houses. Illustrations are 
—_ of sixty or more Das Bp with many smaller cuts of comnices, 

oors, chimneys, corbels, and other details of construction. The 
descriptions are minute and complete, and the scale of the illustra- 
tions is given in all cases where it is likely to be useful to the archi- 
tect or critic. A good map of the district is added, with reproduc- 
tions of sundry curious old maps which will delight the antiquary. 
There are also several chapters on the settlements in this.part of 
Surrey before the Romans and in Roman and Anglo-Saxon times ; 
and a full index makes all the matter readily accessible to readers 
and students. (Guildford, Eng.: Billings & Sons.) ———PrRor. A. 
S. Cook of Yale University, whose good work on Sidney’s ‘ De- 
fense of Poesie’ we have before noted, has now brought out an 
edition of Shelley’s ‘ Defense of Poetry,’ with critical introduction 
and notes, which deserves no less praise. _ The full text of Pea- 


Steele writes from a strictly Christian 





_cock’s ‘Four Ages of Poetry,’ to which Shelley’s essay is a.reply, is 


appended, (60cts. Ginn & Co.) 





‘A HANDBOOK of British Commerce,’ by P. L. Simmonds, is a 
descriptive and statistical account of the various articles forming 
the exports.and imports of the United Kingdom. The author be- 
lieves that such a work is demanded by the increasing importance 
of commerce itself as well as by the greater attention now given 
to commercial education. The articles described are arranged in 
alphabetical order as in a cyclopedia; and though the space al- 
lotted to each one is small, the information conveyed is sufficient 
for almost anyone that will be likely to consult the book. The va- 
rious articles treated of are described from a commercial point of 
view, and mention is frequently made, not only of the place from 
which the articles come and of the uses to which they are put, but 
also of the form in which they are imported or exported, and other 
items of use to merchants. The number of articles described is 
somewhat surprising, for they can hardly be less than two thou- 
sand; and even a cursory reader of these pages is likely to obtain 
a new view of the extent and variety of the world’s commerce. 
Statistical tables are given at the end of the book, and altogether 
it must prove a useful work to many merchants in America as 
well as in England. (3s. 6¢. London: Moffatt & Paige.)—— 
‘THE BROWNIE PAPER DOLLS’ is not an invention of Mr. 
Palmer Cox's, as one might think from the name, but of Florence 
E. Cory. These grotesque little figures, with their changes of 
dress, will no doubt delight the little folks, for there is much in 
them to amuse, and they will keep little fingers busy cutting and 
fitting the strange garments. (75 cts. Fredk. A. Stokes Co.) 


THE SECOND VOLUME of ‘ Hermetic Philosophy,’ by Styx of the 
H. B. of L., contains nearly twice as many pages as the first, and 
includes, besides the general lessons and expoundings of occult 
and mystic science, a ‘ Discourse from Porphyry,’ and a few bio- 
graphical facts in regard to this most distinguished of the adepts of 
this cult, Born in the two hundred and thirty-third year of the 
Christian era, he was known by his contemporaries and succeeding 
Platonists as ‘the philosopher,’ taking foremost rank among the 
learned thinkers who developed the dogmas of Plato after they 
had been lost for upwards of 500 years. It is to the special stu- 
dent, of course, that such writings will for the most part appeal ; 
the ‘secular ’ mind, so to speak, must content itself with illuminated 
passages scattered here and there throughout the book. Thus: 

Human thought imitates Thought in the Highest, having a com- 
mand over its sphere of existence as the latter has over an entire uni- 
verse, ignoring, we say, both time and space, and reducing all under 
its command to the compass of a point, which is without measure- 
ment.’ And, again, in regard to Reality, these suggestive phrases: 
‘ Reality Itself is not upon the earth, and it cannot be found thereon. 
But it can be comprehended by a few men to whom God vouch- 
safes the Divine Vision. * * * Worldly things are not, then, 
themselves real, but the simulacra of reality, and not all even such. 
Some are but illusion and error, fantastic appearances, mere mir- 
ages or phantoms. * *. * In the same way as a portrait is a 
painted image of a body, but is not the body it represents, so these 
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poe vem on the phantasy are produced. The picture appears 
to have eyes, but sees nothing; and so on, of the rest of it. It is 
an effigy that deceives the sight ; it appears a reality, but it is only 
a ow.’ One more extract to prove that the Kingdom of Heaven 
is within us: ‘ In himself, and through himself—-not in and through 
any other entity or form of being,—a man may be truly elevated to 
this Height. The mountain Moses climbed to view the promised 
Land was not an external, but an internal. elevation.’ How restful 
the thought that in all ages, through all tongues, the voice of the 
spirit is ever one. ($150. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





No work of more perennial charm has made its appearance in 
the uniformly delightful series of Knickerbocker Nuggets than 
‘ Stories from the Arabian Nights.’ This little three-volume edi- 
tion of the ancient classic is made up of selections from Lane’s ver- 
sion, with additions newly translated from the Arabic by Stanley 
Lane-Poole. Scholars will probably be pleased to see Sindbad 
spelt Es-Sindibad, Aladdin ’Ala-ed-din, Ali Baba ’Aly Baba, and 

aroun al Raschid Hariin Er-Rashid; and even children will not 
be greatly troubled by the unwonted accents—though the ’Efrit of 
to-day may seem a whit less frightful to them than the Afrite of our 
early childhood seemed to us. In his learned and interesting pee 
ace the editor expresses renewed wonder that the origin of this 
most popular of all collections of stories should still remain unre- 
vealed. It is surprising to learn that ‘Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves’ has been found in no Oriental language. Mr. Lane-Poole 
well says that ‘if it never formed part of the “ Arabian Nights,” it 
ought to have done so.’ ($3. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





THE ‘CAMDEN LIBRARY’ promises to be one of the most in- 
teresting and useful of the many series of books now in course of 
publication. It is meant to illustrate ancient English history in a 
manner equally suited to the ordinary reader and the profound 
antiquary ; and the first volume, by Mr. Hubert Hall, of the Public 
Record Office in London, is devoted to the ‘Antiquities and Curi- 
osities of the Exchequer.’ It goes back to the earliest records of 
the Royal Treasury, and contains much that is particularly quaint 
and curious. A good idea of the primitive management of the na- 
tional funds is got from the story of the thief who plundered the 
Treasury in the time of Edward the Confessor, when it was kept 
in the King’s bedroom. The King had gone to bed one night, but 
was not asleep when Hugo the Chamberlain entered the room, 
helped himself to some money out of the chest, but 9 to lock 
it again. Soon after a kitchen scullion, ‘ in the course of his duties’ 
(the narrative does not say what these were), comes in, sees that 
the chest is unlocked, and, thinking that the King is asleep, takes 
as much money as he can carry off. He comes back for more a 
second and a third time, when the king hears Hugo approaching, 
and calls out to the thief :— sb fellow, for Hugo the Chamber- 
lain is coming; and, by the Mother of God, he will not leave you 
even a half-penny!’ Zxcheguer getsits name from the exchequer 
table, or checker-board, by the aid of which the accounts were 
kept and settled. Mr. Hall describes and illustrates this, as well 
as the wooden ‘tallies,’ on which a large notch represented a 
thousand pounds, and smaller notches other sums, while a half- 
penny was denoted by a smalfround hole. These tallies are said 
to have been actually in use at the Exchequer until the year 1824, 
The book is elegantly printed, and the illustrations are well executed. 
It is to be follow y other volumes on Old London Theatres, 
English Homes in the Past, Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ Monastic Econ- 
ony English Armor, Folk-Lore, Church-Plate, Ancient Manners 
and Customs, etc. They will form a valuable addition to the his- 
tory of the country, dealing for the most part with subjects on 
which ordinary historical works give us little or no information. 
($1.75. A.C. Armstrong & Co.) 





Magazine Notes 

BARON NORDENSKIGLD'S ‘Eskimos: Ancient and Modern,’ in the 
Christmas English I/iustrated, is a highly entertaining paper on 
a people of whom we know less at first hand than of almost 
any other; nor would one care to know. them more intimately, if 
the knowledge had to be acquired in their airtight huts, in winter, 
pervaded with the odor of ‘half tanned leather and half cooked 
putrid meat,’ which the natives not only dont dislike, but actually 
prefer to the smell of lavender water. The articlé, translated from 
the French, by Mary Froude, is profusely illustrated. Other papers 
that abound in illustrations are Sir Samuel Baker’s ‘ Tigers and 
Tiger Hunting * (with the ag © ime we remember to have seen 
of a tiger swimming), Charles Russell's ‘ pomas Elopement,’ Mrs. 
Strange Butson’s (strange) ‘ Fashions of the Nineteenth Century,’ 


Reginal Blomfield’s ‘Gardens and Gardening,’ C. Anstruther- 
Thomson's ‘Women on Horseback,’ Philip Norman's ‘ Old City 
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Houses,’ and George Augustus Sala’s ‘ Dumbledowndeary Come 
to Life Again.’ There are othe: articles pictorially embellished, 
but none pleases us more than that last-named above.—— There is 
a good deal of W. Blackburn Harte in the December New Eng- 
land Magazine. Mr. Harte is Mr. Edwin D. Meads assistant 
in the editorship of the monthly, which probably accounts for his 
prominence in this Christmas number, his chief being a very busy 
lecturer on literary topics. In the first ae the advertising pages 
are sprinkled with a. tirade of W. B. H.’s (‘In a Corner at S- 
ley’s ') directed chiefly against those authors who have become 
conspicuous for other than literary reasons—such as the wearing 
of royal crowns, or special prominence in political, social or com- 
mercial ‘circles.’ The opening article also is by Mr. Harte, who 
devotes thirty-one pages of text and illustration to ‘Canadian 
Journalists and Journalism,’ special regard being given to Grzp. 
Among the articles by other hands than that of the assistant editor 
is one, very fully illustrated, on ‘Brunswick, and Bowdoin College’ 
—a theme always interesting by virtue of its association with the 
names of Longfellow and Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

The two red-bound volumes of S#. Nicholas for 1891 contain 
the usual variety of pretty pictures, interesting stories, puzzles, 
poems and essays. ‘The Fortunes of Toby Trafford,’ by Mr. J. 
T. Trowbridge, is one of several serious serials, to which class 
may also be said to belong Noah Brooks’s tale of ‘The Boy Set- 
tlers,’ and Mrs. C. V. Jamison’s ‘ Lady Jane,’ the latter a tale of a 
little New York girl astray in New Orleans in carnival time. 
There are_stories, not serial—nor perhaps altogether serious,—of 
clever elephants that shake down fruit from the trees, and clever 
foxes from whom the cat in the fable would not have escaped by 
climbing, as they can climb, too. Miss Teresa C. Crofton takes _ 
her little readers a long journey ‘ Through the Back Ages,’ for the 
beginning of which they must turn to the back numbers of S?. 
Nicholas, as the first paper in this volume, on the ‘ Ice World,’ is 
the seventh of her series. An article on ‘Hobby Horses’ pictures 
the original velocipede of old New York. Alice Wellington Rol- 
lins tells ‘ Why Bees make Honey’; ‘A Talk about Wild Flow- 
ers,’ by John Burroughs, introduces us to the adder’s-tongue, witch- 
hazel, turtle-head and toad-flax, and other strange and strangely- 
named dwellers in our fields and swamps; while Mary V. Wor- 
stell tells of still more curious living forms which she has observed 
under her microscope. ($4. The Century Co.)——Sunday at 
Home: 1890-1 contains a colored frontispiece and many other 
pictures, there being, besides, 844 pages of reading- matter between 
the bright blue covers of this English ‘family magazine for Sab- 
bath reading.’ ($2.50. F.H. Revell Co.) 


The table-of-contents of the bound volume of The Century for 
May-October, 1891, will remind the reader of pleasures past 
and hint at the same time of pleasures he may still enjoy in 
turning over its pages. There are Mr. Pennell’s articles on ‘ Play 
and Work in the Alps’ and on Provengal games and bull-fights 
—always entertaining, with their spirited little drawings of 
crowds dancing the Farandole or galloping like mad dressed up in 
fantastic accoutrements through the narrow streets of Arles. 
There is the series of pictures by American, artists, including the 
capital likeness of the sculptor St. Gaudens by Mr. Kenyon Cox. 
There are the California series of illustrated articles, the editorials 
on Finance, the article on the French salons of the Empire and 
the Restoration; portraits of Horace Greeley, Rudyard Kipling, Gen. 
Sherman and Louisa May Alcott ; and poems by numberless deft 
turners of verse. In short there is but little of the text that it will 
not repay one to read thesecond time, and many of the illustrations 
—such as the Cole reproductions of the old masters, to name but 
these—are of a nature to be accounted a joy forever. ($3.50. The 
Century Co.) 

Portraits of various Democratic leaders illustrate, to some ex- 
tent, a discussion in the December Review of Reviews of the late 
elections and the probable action of Congress during the session that 
began last week. Other timely topics that receive consideration in 
this department are our relations with Chile, Russian politics 
and the famine in the Tsar’s domains, the unanswerable Irish 
question, and gerrymandering in the United States. The new 
leader of the Government party in the House, Lord Salisbury’s 
nephew Mr. Balfour, is the subject of this month’s Character Study 
by Mr. Stead: There is also a study of Mrs. Annie Besant; each 
of these beifig accompanied by a portrait. ‘A World League of 
English-Speaking Women’ is a special article that owes its publi- 
cation to the recent world’s convention of the W. C. T. U. at Bos- 
ton. The American editor, Dr. Albert Shaw, writes of certain 
important statistical undertakings at Washington, owing their in- 
ception respectively to the Labor Commission, the Senate, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the Census Bureau. The 
Review is as interesting as ever and larger than usual this month. 
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—— The Magasine of American History tor December has for its 
frontispiece a portrait of Queen Isabella, followed by an article by 
Mrs. b on certain descendants of that famous sovereign. 
Horatio King translates fragments from the -journal of Prince de 
Broglie presenting ‘A Pen-Portrait of Washington.’ 


The Lounger 


IT SEEMS TO BE cheaper to get a book nowadays than to go 
without it. Here, for instance, is The New 
offering itself ($3), Zhe Cosmopolitan ($3) and Gen. Grant's Me- 
moirs ($7), all three for $5—or $5. 48, if the Memoirs have:to be sent 
by mail. In other words, if you will accept the Memoirs as a gift, the 
publishers of The New England will let you have their own mag- 
azine and another at $1 less than the regular subscription price! 
Or if you already have the Grant book, they will throw in the 
Memoirs of Sherman, McClellan or Sheridan. As the Grant weighs 
6 Ibs., the Sheridan 5%, the Sherman 53 and the McClellan 3, the 

ine publishers must have penent them, at something less 
than one cent per pound, What has killed the 
they must be deader than door-nails, if one has.to be bribed to take 
them for nothing. It is interesting in this connection to see the 
claim made that of the Grant Memoirs 50,000 copies were sold at 
$7. ._ This would make a total sale of $350,000, and if Mrs. Grant 
received (as it was understood she did) fifty per cent. of the face 
value of the books, her royalties must have amounted to $175,000. 
It was claimed at the time, however, that she had received a check 
for something like $500,000, If not more than the 50,000 copies 
now claimed to have been sold were actually disposed of at the 
regular price, the publishers’ total receipts, to cover entire cost of 
pevinetions royalties to Mrs, Grant and profit for himself can hardly 
ve exceeded $300,000—in other words $200,000 less than the 
sum popularly supposed to have been paid to Mrs. Grant alone. 








LOVERS OF WHAT is best in comedy have cause for congratula- 
tion in the return of Mr. Augustin Daly's company to its New 
York theatre. I was not present to welcome them on the night of 
their first appearance since their London triumphs, but I was there 
a few days later, when they appeared in ‘ The Last Word.’ The way 
this comedy is played by Mr. Daly’s comedians leaves little to be de- 
sired; indeed, I may say that it leaves nothing to be desired, as far 
as the leading members of the company go. Miss Rehan has de- 
veloped into the best comedienne on the English-speaking stage. 
I used to think her delightful but crude; now she is just as de- 
lightful, and finished to the last degree. If anyone could play the 
Baroness Vera Bouraneff better than she does, I should like to see 
the performance. Asa piece of comedy acting it is ‘immense.’ 
Mr. Daly may well be proud of his company ; and all of us are 
proud to have had the American stage represented abroad by such 
a band of actors. 





AND so NEw YORK is to have an ‘independent theatre,’ with 
Mr. Daniel Frohman and Mr. F. Sargent at its head. These gen- 
tlemen certainly know the needs—or shall I say the wishes ?—of 
the public in the matter of dramatic entertainment, and they will 
doubtless succeed in their new venture. They have my best 
wishes. In London, too, writers are agitating the subject of a 
‘Thé&tre Libre.’ Mr. George Moore leads the agitation, and pro- 
poses to found a theatre on a very different plan from any of 
those already established. He means to produce plays away above 
the heads of the average theatre goer, and he will, I fear, play them 
to empty benches. It is the average theatre-goer who makes thea- 
tres possible. 





MME. MODJESKA (who is reported to have almost fully recov- 
ered from her recent illness) has been in correspondence for some 
time past with Mr. Henry James in regard to a play that he has 
written. The late Mr. Wolcott Balestier read the scenarzo of the 
play before anyone else had seen it, and was so impressed with the 
idea that the leading woman’s part would suit Mme. Modjeska, 
that he got a friend to speak to her about it. She said at once 
that she would like to read the play with a view to its introduction, 
for she knew that anything written by Mr, James would be well 
worth reading. The author, however, when he finished the play, 
had grave doubts as to its adaptability to Mme. Modjeska’s talents, 
and he wrote her frankly that he did not think the, part strong 
enough for her, as he found on working out the plot that it was 
more a man’s than a woman’s play. He has another plot in his 
mind, he wrote, which he hopes to work out before very long in 
a play which will be exactly suited to the genius of Modjeska. 
I hope that he is not over sanguine on the subject, for it would be 
a very pleasant thing to see this particular combination of play- 


wright and player. 
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THE EMINENT, actress tells me, by the way, that new plays 
are not the most popular. She produces them use she likes to 
encourage young playwrights, but she finds that the public prefer 
to. see her in espearean réles. She ‘played to enormous 
business,’ as they say in ‘the profession,’ in Brooklyn this month, 
and out of eight ormances the five best paying were of Shake- 
speare’s plays. I was at the matinée of ‘Much Ado About Noth- 
ing,’ and the house was.so crowded that the members of the or- 
chestra were obliged to stand in the wings to allow the people. to 
make use of the place usually reserved for the musicians. This 
is a hopeful sign in these. days of ‘farce-comedy.’ 





Dr. ROLFE writes me thus:—‘ The story from Zhe Bookman, 
on p. 342 of the last Crz¢zc, concerning Tennyson’s first essay in 
versification, is evidently based on what Mrs. Ritchie (Thackeray's 
daughter) tells us in her interesting article on the poet printed in 
Harper's Magazine for December, 1883 :—“ Alfred’s first verses, 
so I once heard him say, were written upon a slate which his 
brother Charles put into his hand one Sunday at Louth, when all 
the elders of the family were going into church, and the child was 
left alone. Charles gave him a subject—the flowers in the gar- 
den,—and when he came back from church little Alfred brought the 
slate to his brother, all covered with written lines of blank-verse.” 
How old the “little Alfred ” was at the time Mrs. Ritchie does not 
inform us; but of course this slate-writing was long before he had 
reached “the age of sixteen.” Indeed, a considerable of Al- 
fred’s share in the “ Poems by Two Brothers” must have been 
written before he was sixteen. The account Zhe Bookman gives 
of the origin of ‘Crossing the Bar” may be correct, but I suspect 
that it is equally inaccurate. Dr. Ainger probably gives the true 
history of the poem.’ 





AT NO SEASON of the year is the spirit of fraternity and équality 
so much abroad as during the Christmas holidays; and at no time 
is it more natural that we should feel a special sense of the brother- 
hood of mankind, and a special inclination to minimize the class 
distinctions that, make that fraternal bond a too tenuous ligament 
at all times, even in this chief of democratic countries. The secret 
of the success of the Working-Girls’ Clubs and of the various ‘ set- 
tlements ’ of college men and women in-the most unattractive sec- 
tions of the city, is the recognition by the well-to-do of the fact that 
they can only help their less fortunate neighbors by identifying 
themselves with them. Much has been done by these new move- 
ments to give the poor a different feeling toward the prosperous 
from what they have been taught-to entertain, and the most bene- 
ficial results may be expected to flow from the continued inter- 
mingling of the two ‘ classes’ in this way during the years to come. 
What shall be said, then, of the proposition to fill the Madison 
Square Garden on Christmas Day. with thousands of children, hud- 
dling the poor together on the floor, and perching the rich in boxes 
above them to witness the distribution of the gifts of ‘ the children 
of the rich to the children of the r, as the placards in the 
shop-windows put it? The motives of the managers of the Christ- 
mas Society need not be anh ay pe by those who condemn such a 

roceeding as bad in policy and worse in taste. Dr. Rainsford and 
Mrs, Lowell, whose active sympathy with the poor has been shown 
a thousand times before, have protested vigorously against so mis- 
chievous an object-lesson in class distinctions, and the common- 
sense of the community is so strongly opposed to it that we may 
hope to see the plan gracefully abandoned or materially changed. 





THE STATEMENT that Mother Goose was a Bostonian, which 
W.M.G. so promptly wrote from Cambridge to deny, may be 
held, I suppose, to lack verification. As to who Mother G. actually 
was, a correspondent offers the following suggestion :— 


Who was Mother Goose? Bless the queer old lady! 
Sure her pedigree és a little shady. 

But I have my own theory about it, 

Though on Boston Common I would scarcely shout it. 
Poor Seat Mother Eve’s head was hardly level, 
Maddened with remorse for flirting with the Devil; 
So her little baby, cooing in his crib, 

Missed the ministrations of the Surplus Rib. 

Then upon the whirlwind Mother Goose was borne 
And set astride a broomstick, one November morn, 
And told to hurry off with all her might and main 

To croon above the pillow of little Baby Cain. 

Adam was—Semitic,—and knew the rhymes would sell; 
So secured the copyright, and found it paid him well. 





TO THINK of another six-penny mogeins being established in 
England to ‘supply a want’! With Zhe Strand, The ae. 
the forthcoming Jd/er, one would suppose that the want for a 





The 


magazine of this price would be filled to the brim, but it- seems 
not. The Victorian Magazine is accordingly to be started. 
The other six penny magazines, the projectors of this one say, 
subordinate ehgpee, enen to pictures , while they will take the 
Opposite course, and, while giving good illustrations, will yet make 
the text the thing. To this end they will publish a serial story by 
Mrs. Oliphant, a series on famous Frenchwomen by Sarah Tytler, 
and various contributions from such distinguished penmen and 
penwomen as Hall Caine, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, Amelia B, Ed- 
wards, Jean Ingelow and others. As there seems to be no limit 
to the capacity of English people for absorbing periodical litera- 
ture, ia Victorian may find a foothold—mixed as this metaphor 
may 
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‘ THE LOUNGER’S pleasant nibble on the back of my neck (see 
The Critic of 5 December) takes me a little by surprise,’ writes Mr. 
Maurice Thompson from Bay Saint Louis, Miss. ‘ lam some fifteen 
hundred miles, as the train flies, from The Independent office, and 
shall be until May ; but I am sure that the Lounger inadvertently 
strained my use of the word “ advantage” in quoting my article. 
It will appear, if the genial Lounger will glance again at that arti- 
cle, that I was appealing to a record—namely, that given by 
Mr. Slason Thompson, formerly editor of Amerzca. Mr. Slason 
Thom , not Mr. Maurice Thompson, declared that Mr. Lan 
was the only contributor to America who ever failed to take ad- 
van of Mr. Taylor’s liberality. It was Mr. Slason Thompson’s 
record, not my own “ judgment,” which made the acceptance of 
Mr. Taylor’s generous offers of money for contributions sharp 
practice or advantage-taking. My desire to see Mr. Lang dig 
post-holes at fifteen cents the hour (a desire which I greatly fear 
will never be gratified) is based on the ground of guantum merutt. 
I like Mr, Lang mightily ; but I weulitheeds him stop this business 
of writing two of his charming poems for the money offered for 
one. If he doesn’t stop it the rest of us will have to dig post- 
holes for bread, or what is the same, write our poor little verses at 
the price of about six for seventy-five cents. They may not be 
worth even that; but if they are worth publishing at all they are 
worth all we can get for them.’ 





The University Settlement Society 


JUST SIX MONTHS ago (June 20) we chronicled the organization 
of the University Settlement Society of New York, and explained 
its purpose to be ‘to bring men and women of education into 
closer relations with the laboring classes in this city, for their mu- 
tual benefit,’ by establishing in the poorer and more crowded dis- 
tricts‘ places of residence for college men and others desirous of 
aiding in the work, with rooms where the people of the neighbor- 
hood may meet for social and educational purposes.’ The Society 
had then ¢@ membership of about 125, which has grown now to 
about 200, among the number who have joined during the half- 
year being President Gilman of Johns Hopkins, Robert Fulton 
Cutting, Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, John L. Cadwalader, John 
fay Knox, Brander Matthews, Prof. J.C. Schwab of Yale, H. 

alter Webb, the Rev. Theodore Williams, Dr. Leroy M. Yale, W. 
Harris Roome, Prof.Allan Marquand of Princeton, John Armstrong 
Chanter, the Rev. H. S. Bliss of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
Frederick H. Baldwin, John G. Agar, C. M. and F. B. Pratt, Presi- 
dent and Treasurer, respectively, of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn ; 
Charles B. Spahr and Mrs. Henry Villard. 

The first annual meeting of the Society was held at the Buck- 
ingham Hotel on Thursday evening, Dec. 10, for the. election of 
permanent officers and a governing Council. Mr. James W. Alex- 
ander,President fro tem., presided. President Low of Columbia told 
of the work accomplished by Toynbee Hall in London, and said 
hat he knew of nothing better calculated to equip college men 
for their work in the world than a few weeks’ residence in such 
‘ neighborhood houses’ as the Society proposies to establish. Other 
s ers were John B. Pine, the Rev heodore Williams, P. J. 

osenthal, Osgood Smith, Richard W. Gilder and John McG. 
Goodale, who has charge of the Neighborhood Guild at 147 For- 
syth Street. The Treasurer and Secretary made encouraging re- 

rts; and thirteen members of the Council were elected, as fol- 
ows :—Henry Holt, James R. Sheffield, Evert J. Wendell, John 
B. Pine, Alanson T. Enos, Samuel H. Ordway, Frank L. Babbott, 
Prof. Frank J. Goodnow, R. R. Bowker, P. J. Mosenthal, William 
S. Opdyke, Joseph B. Gilder and Mrs. Henry Villard. This left 
two vacancies to be filled by the Council itself. 


After the adjournment of the meeting of the Society, the Council 
met and elected permanent officers as follows:—Chairman, Henry 
Holt; President, Seth Low ; Vice-Presidents, Charles S. Fairchild 
of Hi d, James W. Alexander of Princeton, Carl Schurz, Oswald 
Ottendorfer, President Merrill E. Gates of Amherst and President 
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Daniel-C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins; Treasurer, A. C. Bernheim, 
8 West Third Street; Secretary, Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr., 100 
Broadway. 

The Society has assumed the responsibility and direction of the 
Neighborhood Guild, which will be regarded as the first of its ‘ set- 
tlements.’ -All who wish to encourage it in its good work should 
send their names to the Secretary—and their checks to the 
Treasurer. The annual dues are $5. 

Since the movement was started in this city, similar ones have 
been reported from Boston and Philadelphia. 





The Archzological Survey of Egypt 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


The first season of our special archzological survey has far sur- 
passed expectation in the quantity and quality of the work accom- 
plished, and the first memoir will be a fine quarto embellished 
with 31 plates and illustrations (4 in colors), treating of the sculp- 
tures and pictures of the famous Beni Hasan tombs, in which t 
social and business life of men 2500 B.C. is richly depicted, and the 
facial types afford a unique and interesting ethnographical study. 
Subscribers or donors of $5 or more to the survey receive this elabo- 
rate work, and the annual report of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards and I[ have just issued circulars respecting 
the survey. Miss Edwards says:—‘ It is obvious that subscrip- 
tions on a much larger scale are necessary, and that unless such 
aid is forthcoming, the work must be seriously cramped. This 
result would indeed be deplorable, seeing that the most precious 
historical monuments of ancient Egypt are annually suffering wan- 
ton mutilation and injury at the hands of tourists, Arabs, and 
dealers in antiquities. We therefore submit, with all earnestness, 
that the danger of further destruction is imminent, and that the 
necessity for pushing on the survey is great arid pressing.’ Since 


_ Aug. 12 the following have subscribed $5 each :—Francis Park- 


man, Prof. Allan Marquand, Chicago Historical Society, Miss 
Frances W. Blackwell, Miss Margaret V. Hamilton, Mrs. Henry 
Farnam, Theodore Hooper, Thomas H. Russell, Rev. Edwin A. 
Blake, Rev. E. E. Helms, Col. S. D. Bailey, Walter B. Lawrence, 
Mrs. Ralph Emerson, Mrs. N. L. Zabriskie, Rev.- J. H. Heywood, 
HE Chauncey, Hon. Charles H. S. Davis, Mrs, J. A. McArthur, 
E. W. Blatchford and the Hon. Edward G. Mason. 
Wm. C. WINSLOW, 
525 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, Dec. 14, 1891. 


Theodore Parker’s Tomb 


WE MAKE the following extract from a private letter of Miss 
Grace Ellery Channing, the young poet and granddaughter of the 
celebrated Dr. Channing, concerning the unveiling on Thanks- 
giving Day of the new tombstone over the grave of Theodore 
Parker in the Old Protestant Cemetery, Florence, Italy—an event 
alluded to in our Art Notes, on Dec. 5. 


After ten deys of pouring rain the sun came out long enough on 
Thursday to give us a perfect, warm, golden day, with only one shower, 
and the bluest of skies after. There were nearly seventy people present, 
which seemed a large crowd in that tiny place [the Cemetery in the 
Viale Principe pee Py The people were from all parts of America, 
from California to New England and Virginia, There wasa y even 
from Lexington, Parker’s birthplace. I should say that one-third of the 
assembly was made up of writers. There were several journalists, one 
being connected with the Boston Journa/ and another on the staff of a 
leading Italian newspaper. Many people were taking notes on all sides. 
Mr. Long, the United States Consul at Florence, presided very well. 
The address of the Hon, Charles K. Tuckerman, formerly United 
States Minister to Greece, was memorable. He was ¢he man for the 
occasion. His delivery is superb, his presence fine, and we were all 
deeply stirred by his words. Mr. Huntington, formerly Vice-Consul 
here, read Mr. W. W. Story’s poem. My duty was to unveil the tomb- 
stone, which was covered with the Stars and Stripes. The flag fell 
gracefully and impressively. In fact there was no hitch of any kind in 
the whole little ceremony. Everyone felt it to be a beautiful and im- 
pressive service. Judge Stallo, our ex-Minister to Rome, was present 
and was much pleased with the whole affair, 








Margaret Fleming 


A GREAT DEAL of enthusiastic nonsense has been written about 
‘Margaret Fleming,’ the sew play by James Herne which was per- 
formed for the first time in Boston some months and in 
Palmer’s Theatre in this city,last week. Judged upon its actual 
merits, either as literature or as drama, it woud beentitled to very 
little consideration, and there is certainly nothing particularly new 
or valuable in the study of life- which it presents. Asa whole it is 
a plea of an essentially commonplace character, redeemed by a few 
good ideas and the evident sincerity of its purpose. It is extremely 
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-making composition, the 
first-fruits of a new and potent dramatic school and philosophy and 
a model for the theatre of the future. When one enthusiast has 
proclaimed his discovery of some rare and subtle quality where 
— — suspected its existence, it is curious to note 
how en to take credit to themselves for similar perspi- 
cuity.. ‘There can be no doubt that a-majority of the intelligent 
New York audience, attracted by the 
had been about the play, were equally amazed and disa' 
pointed by the vast om aenagre between the ce and 

i had led to a and masterful 
treatment of a: social problem, a stirring appeal to public 
conscience and intelligence, and a skilful dissection of human mo- 
tives ‘and principles, instead of which they witnessed a conventional 
domestic drama, crowded with exasperating trivialities, with only 
one scene that could be said to denote dramatic imagination, and 


that one devised to bolster up a proposition inadmissible in logic 


and doubtful if not dangerous as a point of social ethics. 


There is nonecessity to enter into the details of: the story. The 


hero is a pros s and presumably fairly well educated manufac- 

.turer who, although devoted to his wife, nevertheless seduces one 
of his mill-hands in the first year of his wedded life, and keeps her 
in an establishment near his own home. If Mr. Herne believes 
that to be human nature he is to be commiserated. The mistress 
dies in giving birth to a child, and the unsusptcting wife, impelled 
to visit her a of womanly charity, is suddenly confronted 
by f pecan of husband’s guilt. This is undoubtedly a strong 
and dramatic, if morbid, situation. Wheén*she realizes the extent 
of her husband's cruelty, selfishness and treachery, she passionately 
denounces both him and his dead paramour, announces her deter- 
mination to break off all relations with him at once and forever, 
and then, hearing that the newly-born infant refuses all artificial 
sustenance, puts it to her own breast. This incident, intended of 
course to be intensely pathetic, has a very different effect in repre- 
sentation. Nothing more unreal as-a study of human nature could 
be sted. The falseness of the sentiment is gross, and this 
was the view evidently taken by the great bulk of the women in 
the audience. After this the wife deserts her home and the hus- 
band has brain fever, but in the last act, after much suffering of 
the usual sort, they are brought together in a police station, where 
the wife again enunciates her theory that a reconciliation with her 
husband, in spite of her unceasing love, remorse and penitence, 
would make her a sharer of his guilt. This, seemingly, is the text 
upon which the os ge sermon of the play is preached. In ef- 
fect it maintains that forgiveness of an offence is equivalent to 
participation in it—a parlous doctrine for the promotion of domes- 
tic happiness. 

It may be granted at once that Mr. Herne set out to writea se- 
rious play upon ‘scientific’ lines. It is this fact that entitles his 
work to attention. Unfortunately his equipment is scarcely equal 
to his ambition. His dialogue, while tolerably well suited to his 
characters, has no distinctive literary quality, and his ‘science’ is 
confined to some vague generalities on the subject of inherited eye 
trouble. His proposition that marital infidelity is a bad thing, 
capable of w ing unlimited mischief, and just as bad morally on 
one side as the other, is indisputable. It needs no ghost come 
from the grave to tell us that. 
normal, and his ‘ realism ’ when it is not unreal is often ridiculously 
trivial. He had a real rainstorm in ‘ Hearts of Oak,’ but nobody 
discovered any genius in that. 





Opening of the Opera Season 


THE first performance in this city of the opera company of 
Messrs. Abbey and Grau at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Monday evening fully illustrated the wide difference between opera 
with the dear old traditions of the Italian stage and opera as we 
have recently had it in German. To be sure Gounod’s ‘ Romeo et 
Juliette’ was given with the original French text, but the spirit of 
the performance was that which we all used to know in the consul- 
ship of M There was no serious attempt to create a dra- 
matic illusion, and the opera was treated simply as a vehicle for 
the display of vocal accomplishments. That the greater part of 
the season will be _— over to just this kind of display admits of 
little-doubt. It will perhaps be wisest for those wiio attend the 
opera to go prepared to enjoy some tolerably good singing and to 
dismiss from their hearts for the time all cravings for a high form 
of lyrico-dramatic art. 

ng the singers who appeared on. Monday evening were three 
who will give considerable pleasure. One of these, M. Edouard 
de Reszke; is: a very great artist. He has a voice of immense 
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Mrs. Emma Eames , who ed as Juliet, is a tall and 
pret ata with a clear and well-trained voice of no great 
range and of no remarkable flexibility. Her w — is some- 
what acid, and her lower register a little . t she sings 
with much taste and occasionally with warmth. She is an improve- 
ment-on some of the minor sofranz of our recent German seasons, 
as far as ization goes, and for that she will be welcome. 
Of the i who came forward on Monday evening noth- 
ing can be said-in kindness. The orchestra was excellent. 


William Gorman Wills 


Mr. W. G. WILLS, whose death was announced on Tuesday, 
was a playwright of somewhat different mould and calibre from 
most .of those whose productions hold the boards to-day. His 
‘Man o’ Airlie,’ bought out in 1866, when he was thirty-eight years 
of age, not only determined his choice of a career, but demon- 
strated an ability—rarely enough manifested in the English-speak- 
ing world at present—to make a play that should be at once literary 
in form and effective from the stage-manager’s point of view. In 
England the part was interpreted by Herman Vezin and in Amer- 
ica by the late Lawrence Barrett, who played it in this city even so 
recently as last spring. His next success was made six years later, 
with ‘Charles the First ’—one of the most admired performances 
of Henry Irving. Then came ‘Eugene Aram,’ a clever, imagina- 
tive, but unequal piece; ‘Mary, Queen of Scots,’ ‘ Buckingham,’ 
‘Jane Shore,’ ‘England in the Days of Charles II.,’ and ‘ Ninon,’ 
‘Olivia,’ produced first in 1878, added greatly to his and Mr. Irv- 
ing’s reputation, ‘ Vanderdecken’ never achieved such popularity, 
but ‘Claudian,’ one of his weaker pieces, ran for many months; 
‘Juana,’ in which Modjeska acted, was only moderately successful ; 
but his ‘Faust,’ aided by the resources of the London Lyceum, 
made a brilliant hit. Mr. Wills’s latest play was ‘A Royal Divorce.’ 
He wrote, besides other plays than these, two novels—‘ The Wife’s 
Evidence’ and ‘Notice to tet He was a native of Kilkenny 
Senne Ireland, and received his education at Trinity College, Dub- 








London... Letter 


TWENTY OR THIRTY years ago it would hardly have been 
credited that ‘Owen Meredith’ would have passed away without 
leaving behind him any real mark upon the world of letters. Lord 
Lytton was then going to do everything ; he was going to bea 

t statesman, he was going to be a poet, he was going to bea 

rilliant writer of romance. Of the three he attained most nearl 

towards being the first. He had a long and full acquaintance wit 
statecraft in all its bearings,—but he had faults which just took 
the edge off the value of his judgment. As a literary man these 
faults, these affectations, and pedantries, and singularities, were 
still more apparent, and interfered more powerfully with success, 
It has been said that there was nothing English in either the elder 
or the younger Lytton. They had a love of posturing and of arti- 
ficiality which is directly adverse to the English nature. Wit they 
had, and a certain amount of wisdom, but they alike lacked solid- 
ity; Even ‘The Caxtons’ and ‘ My Novel’ are overlaid with man- 
nerisms, and wearisome from excessive verbosity as they approach 
their several ends, though it must be owned that the first two vol- 
umes of the latter form delightful reading ; and if only we had had 
more of.‘ Riccabocca’ under his green umbrella and behind his 
spectacles, and less of the Duke restored to his rights, and his 
paternal character, ‘My Novel’ would not have been suffered to 
sink into its present oblivion. Nor did Owen Meredith's ‘Lu- 
cille’ lack admirers once,—the writer confesses to a certain weak 
tendresse for it still. 

We are about to celebrate in a humbie fashion—as Germany is 
doing on a greater scale—the centenary of ‘ The Magic Flute.’ Its 

roduction under the sad circumstances which surrounded Mozart 
in 1791, the last year of his life, must always be looked upon as 
one of the marvels accomplished by the energy of genius. It was 
written at the bidding of a noble impulse,—to save a friend from 
ruin; and was brought out at a little theatre—a ramshackle outhouse 
scarce better than a booth—in a suburb of Vienna; where it was, 
strange to say, so coldly received at the outset, that the composer, 
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who was himself conducting at the piano, was agitated beyond 
measure by what he conceived to be its failure. Presently, however, 
there was a change; as the performance proceeded, rapturous 
attention found vent in bursts of enthusiasm, and finally the suc- 
cess of the ‘ Zauberfléte’ became an assured fact. But Mozart was 
a dying man, and the plaudits of the world sounded faintly in his 
ears during the three months of life which were all that remained 
to him; and it is inexpressibly affecting to think that he was actu- 
ally endeavoring to sing the music of his own ‘ Requiem,’ assisted 
by a few friends gathered together for the pu when he sank 
back, closed his eyes, and passed from their midst. The next day 
he was buried’in a common grave in the Vienna cemetery: snow 
was falling and obliterated all traces of the spot ; and will it be be- 
lieved that the site where repose the remains of this immortal 
genius whose constant streams of exquisite melody were the delight 
of Europe during his lifetime, and have since been echoed from con- 
tinent to continent, remains unknown? All honor is, however, be- 
ing paid to the name of Mozart throughout the length and breadth 
of Germany this week ; and on Saturday next, the 5th inst, there is 
to be a ‘Centenary Festival’ at Albert Hall, in London, in com- 
memoration of his death, which happened on that date a hundred 
years ago. 

John Leech was a man to whom the world is indebted after 
another fashion ; and Mr. Frith’s handsome volumes yclept ‘ John 
Leech: His Life and Work’ will find plenty of appreciative read- 
ers, in spite of many defects owned to by Mr. Frith Pimself. Anar- 
tist’s work is his true biography, says our present biographer ; but 
as it is pleasant to us all to read a budget of reminiscences and an- 
ecdotes relating to one whose name is a household word, we are 
very willing to accept what Mr. Frith can give. The book is 
abundantly illustrated, chiefly from Leech’s earlier productions. 
The owners of still existing copyright have not been prodigal of 
‘ special permissions ’ so that much of the material has had per- 
force to be taken from what has now become the public domain. 
Yet somehow we like to welcome the old friends, and it is almost 
pleasanter to meet once more with Mr. Briggs than with a stranger. 
All that is needful to know of Leech’s boyhood is quickly told. He 
was the son and grandson of a tavern keeper—his father having 
inherited the famous coffee-house on Ludgate Hill in the days 
when clubs had scarce begun to exist: he was at Charterhouse 
with Thackeray, though separated by several forms—gulfs impassa- 
ble at public schools; he was sent to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
and might have become a second-rate doctor, if he had not become 
a first-rate draughtsman. After displaying his powers in various 
papers and magazines, there Came the great moment in Leech’s 
ife when Punch and he joined hands. 


There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 


Under any conditions it might have been that John Leech would 
have become known to fame, but it was undoubtedly through the 
medium of Pusch that his caricatures penetrated into the most 
remote regions, and spread to the very ends of the earth. Thack- 
eray vowed it was hard to imagine what a number of Punch would 
be like without a drawing by Leech in it ; and it is said that from 
first to last Leech received more than forty thousand pounds for his 
contributigns. Yet,remarks Mr. Frith, the problem remains why a 
man who made so much, and who had no large family to absorb it, 
who, moreover, never lived extravagantly, should have been in con- 
tinual straits for money, and should have died comparatively poor. 

Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland has now come to the test point in 
his translations of Heine. In the two last volumes we have the 
incomparable ‘ Reisebilder’ together with the well-known lyrics, 
‘Die Heimkehr,’ ‘ Die Nordsee,’ and these, alas! seem to elude 
every effort to transform them. Mr. Leland has done what he can, 
but there is a nameless essence in the verse, which, proceeding warm 
from the spirit of its master, pervades every line in Heine as Heine, 
but refuses to re-appear at the bidding of dnother. Doubtless no 
one feels this more acutely than Mr. Leland himself; and it is but 
fair to add that althoygh lovers of Heine may turn aside vexed and 
despairing from the volumes before us, readers unacquainted with 
the German language will probably be well pleased with the grace 
and beauty of the lyrics now presented to them. 

Mr. Henry Irving has been in Glasgow, where he was the guest 
of the Pen and Pencil Club. In the course of his reply to the toast 
of his health, he made a few trenchant remarks on the Norwegian 
dramatist, who, in certain quarters, appears to be regarded as the 
dramatic teacher of the future. ‘I learn from one of his prophets,’ 
said Mr. Irving, ‘that Ibsen’s plays abolish God, duty, the devo- 
tion of a mother to her children, and the obligation of man to his 
fellow-man. * * * Is any English playwright going to expound 


thisphilosophy to the public? If those in the “ new movement ” 


imagine that they are going to create literature for the British 
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stage which shall be absolutely foreign to British codes of morals, 
manners, and social usage, they are making, I am sure, an egre- 
gious error.’ Thus far Henry Irving. Mr. Edmund Gosse is going 
to give us a lecture on Ibsen at the Royal Institution on Monday 
next,'the 7th inst, and we shall hear what he has to say on the 
same subject. 

Last Monday the Royal Society held its anniversary meeting in 
accordance with the terms of the charter granted to it by Charles 
IL.; and following more recently established custom, wag pe te 
tion of medals in the award of the Council formed part of the pro- 
ceedings. Of these some are given annually, and others for dis- 
tinction in special lines of research, at intervals only. Thus this 
year there is no award of the Rumford or the Darwin. medals, 
while there is of the Davy: the latter being adjudged to Prof. 
Victor Meyer (Géttingen). The Copley—the oldest medal 
founded—was bestowed on Prof. Cannizaro, a member of the 
Italian Senate, and a foreign member of the Royal Society. The 
two names submitted to the Queen for the two Royal medals 
were those of Prof. Lapworth and Prof. Rucker—the former be- 
sing a geologist, the latter a chemist. Both are well known in 
the scientific world, and have already had many honors conferred 
on them,—but the Royal Society is chary of its decorations, and 
though the two now honored have alike been Fellows of the So-. 
ciety since 1888, it was only on Monday last that they received the 
coveted mark of distinction. 

Following up his success in publishing ‘ The Times,’ Mr. Pinero 
has brought out his play, ‘ The Profligate ’ (Heinemann), in which 
is restored the original ending, wherein Dunstan Renshaw com- 
mits suicide. I doubt if ‘ The Profligate ’ will read as well as ‘ The 
Times,’ but have not yet been able to peruse the little volume. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, to meet the play-bill nuisance, is hav- 
ing the bills of ‘The Crusaders’ distributed gratis outside the Av- 
enue Theatre; somewhat to the perplexity of those not in the se- 
cret. ‘ What on earth do you mean by that?’ I heard an aston- 
ished youth exclaim the other evening, when proffered the sheet. 
Subsequently he declined to take it, suspicious of mischief. But 
as a matter of fact, Mr. Jones is only the pioneer of a movement 
bound to come; and with a piece that is drawing crowded houses 
at the Avenue, and another that is filling every seat at the Hay- 
market, he may be as autocratic as he pleases on behalf of the 
public welfare. 

The Victorian Exhibition, sad to say, does not compare favor- 
ably even with the Guelph, the least interesting of .all the previous 
shows at the New Gallery. Still, there are good things to be 
found, if one knows where to look. Thereare relics of Thackeray, 
Dickens, Disraeli, and others of lesser note, but still of some note. 
There is a large collection of autographs. There are a few im- 
portant letters. I may be unjust, but I own tosomething of almost 
indignant disappointment when surveying what is presumed to be 
the representative outcome of the Victorian era, so far. 

L. B. WALFORD. 





Boston Letter 


THE REV. Dr. W. E. GRIFFIS, whose introduction to the Loth- 
rop edition of ‘The Arabian Nights’ has gained much commenda- 
tion, is never afraid to speak his mind, He shows that clearly 
when he good-naturedly but forcibly rubs against the newspaper 
man for his methed of reporting a sermon. You who have seen 
the new edition—and I believe the Lothrop Co. can boast that this 
is the first American edition—will not, pee. have stopped to 
think that Dr. Griffis may be speaking from experience when he 
writes: —‘ Concerning a number of the stories as we have them we 
suspect that they are about as true to the original narration as the 
average cheap newspaper report, made by a raw hand in journal- 
ism, is of a sermon, lecture or address.’ I do not know, but I sur- 
mise that Dr. Griffis has suffered at some time or other from the 
‘raw hand.’ It is a pity, for there is no clergyman in Boston whose 
sermons are read with greater interest than those of the Shawmut 
Church pastor. 

I find that even those who are acquainted with Dr. Griffis’s books 
are not all acquainted with the way in which he gained his knowl- 
edge of the Orient. He was a Rutgers College graduate, and for 
a year had studied theology when he received from the Government 
of Japan an appointment to organize schools there on the Ameri- 
can principle. While preparing for college he had worked as a jour- 
neyman jeweller in Philadelphia, his native city, and during his col- 
lege course had taught school through the vacation, to meet his 
expenses. When Lee made his Northern invasion, the youth joined 
the home troops as color-corporal. He was very bright in college, 
bearing away seven prizes from Rutgers, and his physical energy 
was afterwards shown in his ‘doing * the Swiss mountains on foot. 
Then came his Japanese appointment. The greater part of four 
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years he spent in the province of Echizen, though he made frequent 
tours of inspection toil partsot the empire. Declining further office 
in Japan he returned to America, took ——— his study of theol- 
ogy, and after receiving his degree at the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, in 1877, became pastor of the First Reformed Church at 
Schenectady. In Schenectady he was married to a Vassar College 
graduate, and at Union College, in that city, he was at one time 
acting Professor of Mental Science. For the past five years Dr. 
Griffis has been in charge of one of the oldest Co tional 


churches of Boston, the Shawmut, over which Dr. Webb long held - 


e. 

Probably ‘ The Mikado’s Empire’ has been the most read of Dr. 
Griffis’s works, but I Gar pe that his scholarly introduction to this 
new ‘ Arabian Nights’ will enhance his tion. This week Dr. 
Griffis has been taking Sir Edwin Arnold to task. A newspaper 
man who heard the address (he was not, I may say, a ‘raw hand ’) 
tells me that the clergyman spoke of the poet’s descriptions of 
Japan as being too eulogistic; that he declared, in fact, that the 
Japanese did not possess all the virtues which Sir Edwin would 
give them. Dr. Griffis particularly criticised the statement that the 
Japanese had never been separated by sectarian religious battles ; 
on the contrary, at one time the Japanese monasteries were turned 
into fortresses and the country was drenched in blood through re- 
ligious feuds. ; 

Max O’Rell, who has been lecturing in Boston again, was a 
guest at the Press Club dinner last week, and there told’ a little 
anecdote of the newspaper man, as he knew him—an anecdote 
which I may condense as a supplement to Dr. Griffis’s note. In 
the West the narrator, tired and hungry, in vain informed a ist- 
ent interviewer that he was ‘asleep.’ The reporter, talking through 
the door panels, did not seem to believe it. So the stranger took 
him in. Comfortably seating himself in an easy-chair, the inter- 
viewer very coolly crossed his legs, drew out his note-book and in- 
formed M. Blouét that he might now ‘talk three-quarters of a col- 
umn ’ about his experiences as an officer of the French army in the 
Franco-German war. . M. Blouét declined, without thanks. ‘ Very 
well,’ said the interviewer, buttoning up his coat, ‘I am going; but 
let me say you are not meaty.’ M., Blouét to this day does not know 
why he was not meaty, or what a meaty man is; but he expected, 
after the denunciation, to find few compliments about himself in 
the morning paper. Instead, he found a most enthusiastically 
laudatory account (‘three quarters of a column’) of his daring ex- 
—" in the war. Evidently that interviewer was not a ‘raw 

In a pleasant note from Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, in which 
she describes the change of sex in the child of ‘ Peter’ Rugg, the 
Bostonian’ and the change of date of his memorable ride as being 
due to a poet’s traditional right rather than a lack of acquaintance 
with the old tale to which she has given fresh life in the December 
Seribner’s,—in this note a very pretty compliment is paid to Mr. 

Whittier. ‘Itis a greater comfort every year,’ Miss Guiney declares, 
‘ to live in the same world with -him.’ - Mr. Whittier commemorates 
his birthday on Thursday. There will be no public demonstration, 
but the poet will be at home to callers all day. He will receive, in 
this informal way, at the home of his cousin, Joseph Cartland, in 
Newburyport, and at dinner will have his family about him. The 
Whittier Club of the neighboring city of Haverhill, numbering fifty 
prominent citizens, intends to call upon the poet as 4 body. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes’s graceful birthday tribute to his friend 
was in the form of a letter. It was not written in time for me to 
obtain a copy for The Critic of last week, but through Dr. 
Holmes’s kindness it was added to the tributes in the Journa/ last 
Saturday. I give it here :— 


My Dear WHITTIER :—I congratulate you on having climbed ano‘ her 
glacier and crossed another crevasse in your ascent of the white summ t 
which already begins to see the morning twilight of the coming century, 
A life so well filled as yours has been cannot be too long for your fel- 
low-men and women. In their affections you are secure, whether you 
are with them here or near them in some higher life than theirs. I 
hope your years have not become a burden, so that you are tired of liv- 
ing. At our age we must live chiefly in the past—happy is he who has 
a past like yours to look back upon. 

It is one of the felicitous incidents—I will not say accidents—of my 
life that the lapse of time has brought us very near together, so that I 
frequéntly find myself honored by seeing my name mentioned in near 
connection with your own. We are lonely, very lonely, in these last 
years. The image which I have used before-this in writing to you re- 
curs'once more to my thought. We were on deck together as we began 
the voyage of life two generations ago. A whole generation passed and 
the succeeding one found us in the cabin, with a goodly company of 
coevals, Then the craft which held us began going to pieces, until a 
few of us were left on the raft pieced together of its fragments. And 
now the raft has at last parted and you and [are left: clinging to the 
solitary spar, which is all that still remains afloat of the sunken vessel, 
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I have fay been looking over the headstones in Mr. Griswold’s ceme- 


tery enti ‘The Poets and Poetry of America,’ In that venerable 
receptacle just completing its half century of existence—for the date of 
the edition before me is 1842—I find the names of John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier and Oliver Wendell Holmes next each other, in their due order, as 
they should be, All around are the names of the dead—too often of 
forgotten dead, ‘Three which I see there are still among those of the 
living—Mr, John Osborn Sargent, who makes Horace his own by faith- 
ful study and ours by scholarly translation; Isaac McLellan, who was 
writing in 1830, and whose last work is dated 1886; and Christopher P, 
Cranch, whose poetical gift has too rarely found expression. 

Of these many dead you are the most venerated, revered and beloved 
survivor, of these few living the most honored representative. Long 
may it be before you leave a world where your influence has been so 
beneficent, where your example has been such inspiration, where you 
are so truly loved, and where your presence is a een benediction. 
Always affectionately yours, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMgs. 

The tributes of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert D. Ward were also de- 
layed, arriving after the Whittier Journa/ had been issued. Eliza- 
beth Phelps Ward writes :—‘ According to the old rhetorical law 
that, other things being equal, that is the greatest work which 
deals with the greatest subject, it is not easy to find “a favorite” 
among Mr. Whittier’s poems. His average level is so high: that 
the task defies us. If I were pushed for a choiceI should follow 
my heart-strings, and say ‘‘ Eternal Goodness,” “My Psalm,” 
“ Port Royal,” “Snow-Bound.” Ofthese, one orall. Perhaps, on 
the whole, “ Snow-Bound,” since Home and Love and Immortality 
are but the Psalm of Life and the articulation of the Eternal Good- 
ness to our listening Souls, and because 

Love will dream and Faith will trust 

(Since he who knows our needs is just) 

That somehow, somewhere meet we must. 

Alas for him who never sees 

The stars shine through the cypress trees, * * * 
Who has not learned in hours of faith 

The truth to flesh and sense unknown 

That Life is ever ‘Lord of Death 

And Love can never lose its own!’ 

Herbert D. Ward writes :—‘ We have only two prominent poets 
left, and it is well that their work is too dissimilar to be compared 
as a spiritual force, for in that Whittier is supreme. His work 
will last as long as the language. As a Christian man whose 
sturdy and ‘tender religion is the Edelweiss of New England’s 
spiritual flora, he is loved and revered. Perhaps no poem has ap- 
pealed to me so strongly as “ Snow-Bound,” for in this he deals 
with the reality of immortality. A seer like Whittier rises beyond 
most men when he reveals and interprets sacred longings, and he 
carries most men with him. Whittier has touched the rough fin- 
gers of humanity with one hand and the hem of God’s mantel with 
the other, and so brought God and man together. This is the 
highest mission and confers the surest immortality,’ 

The discovery of original letters written by Washington, Han- 
cock, Adams, the Emperor of France, and other great men of the 
years gone by, has aroused much attention among the antiquaries 
of this city. M. Thiebaut, the new French Consul in Boston, while 
overhauling the musty documents in the archives of the Consulate, 
discovered these treasures and informed the Bostonian Society of 
their existence. Being state documents he could not allow them 
to be copied, but he gave out interesting hints regarding their con- 
tents. One was from Washington announcing ‘that the French 
Minister Genet was a Zersona non gratia, and a letter to .a French 
official, practically giving the first announcement that America was 
free. M. Thiebaut, who is a young diplomatist, but has» been al- 
ready a successful one at other posts, hopes to receive permission 
from France to present some of these documents to Boston. 

' have written so much regarding men that I have little space to 
speak of new books. I can, however, say that Estes & Lauriat are 
to make an édition de luxe of Victor Hugo’s works, including his 
dramas, the edition being in the superb style of the other sets al- 
ready issued by that house, and artistically illustrated. Miss A. 
L. Alger, who translated the ‘History of France’ for the same 
house, is translating Hugo. 


BosTon, DEC. 15, 1891. CHARLES E,. L. WINGATE, 


The Fine Arts 
Portraits at the Grolier Club 
A LOAN COLLECTION of portraits of deceased English authors, 
which certainly surpassed in number and variety anything of the 
kind that could reasonably be expected in New York, was shown 
last week at the Grolier Club. There the visitor might see not 
only those irritating effigies of the immortal William to which 
Mr. Donnelly might well point as strongly confirmatory of his 
theory that Shakespeare could not have written Shakespeare, but 
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rarer and more artistic prints of his contemporaries George Chap- 
man's refined countenance, cut in copper; Ben Jonson's manly 
head decked with close, tiack curls; Edmund Spenser in laced 
doublet ; Sir Philip Sidney in peaked hat. It must’ be said that 
most of the early prints are beneath contempt as works of art. 
They cannot even be relied upon as fairly good likenesses of their 
subjects, for when three or four different portraits of the one worthy 
were shown, no one would take them to represent the same indi- 
vidual if his name were not printed beneath. Some of these 
grotesques were, however, very curious. Here, for instance, was 
Gulielmus Drummond de Hawthornden, like an Alaskan ghost- 
mask, with lank, black hair, long nose and stiff and.scanty mus- 
tache. Here was Johannes Gower, like the bearded lady in a 
dime-museum, looking out of a little Gothic tabernacle. Here 
was ‘Dan John Lydgate, of Bury, Poet Laureate,’ in shaven crown 
and monastic smile, and Dan Geoffrey Chaucer, surrounded by 
the branches of his genealogical tree. Strange contrasts might 
have been effected, as between Sir Thomas Urquhart, full length, 
in plumed hat and slashed. breeches, and Donne, wrapped in his 
shroud, issuing ghost-like out of his funeral urn. With the 
eighteenth century, with eo. ee and Reynolds, appear the first 
engravings, truly English and truly artistic. The mezzotints, after 
Sir Joshua, of Sam Johnson's massive features, very like Edison's 
but for ‘the heavy lids, and of Goldsmith's bullet head were ex- 
cellent ; and Davenant’s pug nose, and Otway, fat and saucy, and 
*‘ Nat Lee, the had Poet,’ looking, in spite of his dishevelled ring- 
letsand disordered attire, far more sane than the grim worthies 
of the preceding age, were all presentable as examples of the 
engraver’s art. But,from this time down, there was.an abundance 
of good portraits—Sterne’s, with forefinger to forehead, so often 
copied ; Dryden's (by Edelinck after Kneller), bays in hand; Mr. 
Pope’s, smart and mighty genteel, in full-bottomed wig ; Herrick’s, 
with his Roman nose; Jo nnes Milton's, as chubby-faced boy, 
handsome, sober youth, and-wern old man. Swift’s tremendous, 
dome-like brow, though the print is often copied, we should not 
like to pin our faith to. We prefer to ‘set down these abnormal 
proportions to bad draughtsmanship rather than to nature. 





Pictures at the Union League 

WE HAVE already noticed some of the most important pictures 
that, were shown at the Union League Club’s exhibition of Dec. 
10-12. The De Neuville’—‘ Bearer of Despatches,’—which had 

eviously been exhibited at Mr. Schaus’s gallery, and which be- 
ongs now to Mr. Collis P. Huntington, occupied the place of 
honor; and Mr. Durand-Ruel’s two Jongkinds, as well as some 
small but excellent specimens of Ribot’s early work, were also 
present. The centre of interest was in the group of paintings and 
sketches belonging to Mr. William M. Chase, as these, besides their 
intrinsic merit, may oy yee to show gr omens sant, The 
most important was a fine rait group, by De. Keyser, of man, 
woman and child, very a under their protecting coat of 
brown varnish, A study ofa ‘ Mother and Child’ by John LaFarge, 
the child only pronget to any degree of finish; a very happy sketch, 
‘Nude,’ by H. Siddons Mowbray; a sunny New York ‘Court- 
Yard,’ by the late F. Youngling ; a very elegant little pointing of a 
‘oung woman in a Japanese dressing- gown, ‘ Reading,’ by Harper 
Rootes: another young woman in black, against a poppy- 
colored curtain, by Irving R. Wiles; a ‘Girl with Pipe,’ by Will- 
iam Leibl, which, though a libel on woman-kind, is a strong bit of 
peiating. were just such excellent bits as connoisseurs who don't 
know allow to be stowed away in garrets, if a happier fate does not 
bring them into the hands of an artist with a turn for collecting, 
like Mr..Chase. Among the other good things in an uncommonly 
interesting exhibition were ‘The Last Struggle’ of a tiger tired 
and wounded, by J. M. Swan; a ‘Street at Levallois,’ by J. F. 
Raffaelli; a.Chaplin, ‘L’Age d'Or’; and ‘A Grey Day,’ on the 
pebbly shore of a pond, by Robert Reid, 


Special Exhibition at the American Art Galleries 

A SPECIAL EXHIBITION of pictures and drawings by F. W. 
Stokes, R. V. V. Sewell, Amanda Brewster Sewell, W. T. Smedley 
and W. Hamilton Gibson was_opened at the American Art Gal- 
leries on Dec. 8. The three first named are young painters of 
considerable promise. Mr. Smedley and Mr. Gibson have been 
long and favorably known as illustrators of books and periodicals. 
The'works of Mr. and Mrs. Sewell in the large gallery comprise an 
extensive range of subjects, from Greek gods and poets to French 
washerwomen, and from Arab tombs and fortifications to New 
York shanties. Both, however, show a decided inclination to fol- 
jow classic traditions, As with but afew other young Americans, 
Mr. Low and Mr. Millet, for example, light tones and pure lines 
haveimore charms for them than those atmospheric effects aimed at 
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by most of their contemporaries. But that they have felt the modern 
influence is shown by Mrs, Sewell's ‘ Village Incident ’—a woman 
and.a boy looking out of window at a crowd assembled before a neigh- 
bor’s door, and her ‘ Lavoir in the Gatanais '—a large picture in: 
ules Breton’s manner, of women washing clothes in a wash-house 
ilt over a running stream ; and in Mr. Sewell’s ‘Sea Urchins’— 
a group of boys tired of bathing and playing on the sand with a 
toy boat, which took the first Hallgarten prize. But this last is as 
much classic as modern in feeling, and it is evident that ‘such.sub- 
jects as ‘Sappho’ singing to her ions, ‘ Sprites’ floating: 
through moonlight gardens, ‘ Bacchantes’ and ‘ Sylvan Festivals 
have a strong attraction for them. Even in landscape, the clean 
lines and even color of sand and snow, flat fields of asphodel, and 
the shell-like fracture of marble interest them more than such sub- 
jects as require to be suggested rather than drawn. Mr. Stokes is 
of the opposite persuasion. His blue-washed kitchen interior with 
an old woman examining the plunger of her churn to see if the but- 
ter has come; his studies of fishermen and cobblers, of old houses 
and gardens with elder-bushes in bloom, show that ‘his sympa- 
thies are wholly with the modern school. Mr. Smedley’s and Mr. 
Gibson's works are so well known through the medium of engrav- 
ing that we need not describe them. We will only say that Mr. 
Smedley’s delicate humor sometimes disappears under the graver ; 
to gain an adequate idea of his powers one should look.and look 
in at his ‘ Dinner at Delmonico’s’ and the excited “faces in his 
‘Pony Races at Meadow Brook.’ 





Art Notes 
THE Chicago 7rzbune states that the permanent Art Museum 
to be erected on the lake front will be used during the fair for con- 
After the fair about $200,000 will be spent on wings for 
it, in addition to the $600,000 which is the estimated first cost of 
the edifice. The $600,000 is to be got partly by selling the 
a Art Institute to the woe Club for $275,000 and partly 
rom individuals who have subscribed the remaining $125,000. 

—yYou can hardly get at the December Art Amateur for the 
extra plates that go with it, some colored, some in black and 
white. Of the former the one most to our taste is ‘The Nativity’ 
from a late fifteenth-century Flemish tapestry in the Spitzer collec- 
tion, Paris; of the latter we like best the head of ‘ Ruth,’ by Burne- 
Jones. But this is the frontispiece, and not one of the ‘extras.’ It 

is a holiday number that does credit to the season. 


—‘ Henriette Ronner, the Painter of Cat Life and Cat Charac- 
ters,’ by M. H. Spielmann, editor of Tke Magazine.of Art, is. an- 
nounced in French, Dutch and English édztzons de /uxe, illustrated 
with photogravures and typogravures by Boussod, Valadon & Co. 
Bo Cassell Pub. Co. will issue the English edition of the book 

ere. 


—A loan exhibition of paintings at the rooms of the Alpha 
Delta Phi Club, Dec. 3-8, included many new pictures by New 
York artists. Mr. William A. Coffin’s river view, ‘The Evening 
Star,’ and his water-color painting,‘ A Pool in the Creek’; Mr. 
Walter Shirlaw’s decorative nude figure, ‘Autumn’; Mr. J. Alden 
Weir's ‘ An October Day,’ in an old orchard; and Mr. Irving R. 
Wiles’s ‘ Picking and Choosing,’ a young woman in.a conservatory 
making up a bouquet, were among the best of the exhibits that 
had not been seen before. 

—The Architectural League’s seventh annual exhibition will 
open on Thursday, Dec. 24, and close on Jan. 9. A press view 
and a private reception will be held Dec. 23. The exhibi- 
tion will, as usual, attempt to describe the year’s progress in archi- 
tecture and the allied arts. No competition is mentioned. Works 
will be received at the Filth Avenue Art Galleries on Dec. 16 and 
17. _The day before the League closes its doors Mr. F. Hopkin- 
son Smith will open an exhibition in the Avery Gallery, upstairs, 
of water-colors done in Venice last summer. 


—Mr. J. G. Brown, whose rosy-cheeked newsboys and boot- 
blacks are famous the world over, is to have an auction sale of 
every picture on his hands—some 137 in number—at the Ortgies 
Gallery, beginning on the 26th of next month. 


The Washington Memorial Arch 


THE Arch Committee met at the office of the Treasurer, Will- 
iam_R. Stewart, 54 William.Street, on Tuesday noon. Total sub- 
scriptions to date were reported to be $106,672.82, of which $105,- 
075.82 had been paid. Of the $1,597 remaining, about $700 was 
collectible. Interest amounts to $5 024.61, making the total of the 
fund. $110,800.43. On the-:construction of the Arch there has been: 
expended $85,304.63. and for other expenses $8,854.31, leaving a 
cash balance of $13.941.49. The architect, Mr. Stanford White, 
said that the Areh had been carried to a height of 63 feet'6 inches 
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since the cornerstone was laid on Dec. 22,1890. The frieze of the 

iers, the interior decorations of the Arch, and the cornice have 

, as well as nearly all of the frieze. The total cost is 

now estimated at $123,000; and of the balance needed, $4,000 

should be subscribed by Jan. 1, so'that the-interior work may be 
inclosed and work suspended until spring. 


“ Story-Tellers’ Night” at the Aldine 
[Condensed from report in Fémes] 

IT WAS ‘Story-Tellers’ Night’ at the Aldine Club on Thursday 
of last week, and the prettily fitted up club-house in Lafayette 
Place was. crowded with talkers and listeners, and filled with to- 
bacco-smoke. President Frank R. Stockton occupied the chair 
and introduced the story-tellers, Mr. George W. Cable’s story 
had to do. with his army 2g in 1864 in Alabama. . He said that 
he, a Confederate soldier, had promoted the Union cause, for 
whereas the Union Army had struggled two and a half years 
before he, enlisted, it only struggled eighteen months afterwards. 
Then he told how, on a dark and rainy night, he and a pretty 
Alabama maiden crossed a yawning abyss over a one-foot plank, 
walking two abreast. He had had no breakfast, dinner, or supper 
on that day, and when he reached the girl’s house, she merely 
said:—‘I’m ever so much obliged; g night,’-—and shut the 

ate. 
. Mr. Paul du Chaillu, according to. his own testimony, was once 
offered his pick of 853 African maidens. He declined a wife, 
explaining to the generous King of the tribe that if he took one 
all the rest would be jealous, The King then offered him the 
whole 853, whereupon Mr. du Chaillu fled back to civilization. 

Thomas A. Janvier said that before he came down to Jericho 
and fell among publishers he was a plain, every-day sailor. Once 
he was i the schooner Harmony Home, out of Falmouth for 
Falkland: They had a beautiful slant 0’ southeast trades, and went 
South a-humming. For four days they raced with porpoises. When 
they got to Falkland they went ashore and had some fun with pen- 
— These birds stand upright in regular columns, with about four 
eet between the ranks. The sailors used to amuse themselves run- 
ning the gauntlet between the columns, and as they ran the penguins 
would snap at them with their long, sharp beaks. Tom Muggins 
ran down between the ranks one day and the first two penguins 
snapped at him, but missed (as Tom was a fast runner), and their 
heads came together with much force. The next two penguins 
had precisely the same experience, and when Tom reached the end 
po = line there lay two long rows of dead penguins with fractured 

ulls. 

‘There was once a robber in Cairo who fell from the second 
story of a house he was trying to enter and broke his leg,’ said 
Charles Dudley Warner. ‘He went to the Cadi and complained. 
The man’s window was badly made and he wanted justice. The 
Cadi said that was reasonable, and he summoned the owner of the 
house. The owner confessed that the house was poorly built, but 
claimed that the carpenter was to blame, and not he. This struck 
the Cadi as sound logic, and he sent for the carpenter. “The 
charge is, alas, too true,” said the carpenter,. “ but the masonry was 
at fault and I couldn’t fit a good window.” 

‘So the Cadi, impressed with the reasonableness of the argument, 
sent for the mason. The mason pleaded guilty, but explained that 
a pretty girl in a blue gown had passed the building while he was 
at work, and that his attention had been diverted from his duty. 
The Cadi thereupon demanded that the girl be brought_ before 
him. “It is true,” she said, “that I am pretty, but it’s no fault of 
mine. If my gown attracted the mason, the dyer should be pun- 
ished and not I.” “Quite true,” said the Cadi, “ send for the dyer.” 
The dyer was brought-to the bar and pleaded guilty. That set- 
tled it. The Cadi told the robber to take the guilty wretch to his 
house and hang him from the door-sill, and the populace rejoiced 
that justice had been done. But pretty soon the crowd returned 
to the Cadi’s house, complaining that the dyer was too long to be 

roperly hanged from his door-sill. - “Oh well,” said the Cadi, who 
C that time was suffering with ennui, “go find a short dyerjand 
hang him. Justice shall prevail.” ’ 

Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson was introduced as ‘ the greatest living 
authority for the statement that the skunk-cabbage is the first 
flower of spring,’ but those of the roomful of clubmen who ex- 

cted a learned dissertation on this theory wege disappointed. 
Mr. Gibson confined himself to two bits of* English as she is spoke’ 
in New Hampshire. ‘1 was sketching for Harper's in the White 
Mountains,’ he said, ‘ and I came to a farmhouse where I arranged 
to put up for the night. At the door I was met by a great strap- 
ping, red-faced, muscular woman, whose name I afterward learned 
was Beatrice. In the morning at breakfast Beatrice laid before us 
a plate of cakes, moist in consistency and pallid in hue. One of the 
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guests complained that the cakes weren't done, and asked Beatrice 


to get some that were more thoroughly browned. Beatrice re- 
a a on yr = Meo cakes. ‘ big ani ve done- 
est they be,’ said. r. Gibson challenged anybody to pro- 
duce a rarer imen of Anglo-Saxon as she is massacred. He 
then told another one of his experiences in New England. He 
was stopping at the home of a man named Galusha, were he had 
lodged during the preceding summer. He had observed on his 
revious visit thgt the Galushas were making great preparations 
or the annual fair at North Adams, and he was surprised to note 
that at the time of his later visit no such preparations were being 
made. So he asked Mr. Galusha what it meant. ~The old gentle- 
man replied that there had been no crop, and that times were too 
hard to hold a successful fair. Mr, Gibson then turned to Mr, 
Galusha’s grandson, Chauncey, a fine, strapping boy, and face- 
tiously remarked: ‘ Why, there’s Chauncey; he’d make a good 
exhibit at any fair.’ ‘ No, I wouldn't,’ replied Chauncey, ‘ cause I 
h’aint got no pedigree.’ ' 

Other story-tellers were John Kendrick Bangs, Evert Wendell, 
Lieut. J. D. Kelly, F. Hopkinson Smith, William H. McElroy and 
Will Carleton. Dinner was served in the club dining-room at 
11 o'clock. . 





Changes at Columbia College 


PRESIDENT Low’s annual report to the Trustees of Columbia. 
College is an unusually important document, as showing what de- 
cided steps have been taken toward making the venerable institu- 
tion a true university. After reciting the former position of Co- 
lumbia and the College of Physicians and Surgeons, it notes the 
fact that the whole of the property of the Medical School has come 
to the College without limitation of any kind. The estate of the 
College is thus increased by $1,652,850. Of the DaCosta bequest 
of $100,000 the sum of $20,000 has been set aside for the erection 
of the Da Costa Laboratory of Biology, and $80,000 will be left to 
endow the new chair of the Da Costa Professor of Biol The 
laboratory will be built on the ground which came to Columbia 
through the union with the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
The McClelland bequest of $19,000 will be added to the fund, and 
the Trustees of Columbia will add enough to provide for the re- 
maining equipment of the department. The first Professor of 
Biology, Henry Fairfield Osborn of Princeton, has been appointed 
Curator of Mammalian Palzontology in the American Museum of 
Natural History, and much is expected of the codperation between 
Columbia and the Museum. 

Columbia's offer to enlarge the relations of reciprocity between 
the College and the Union and the General Theological Seminaries 
has been ignored. by the latter Seminary but accepted by the 
former, whose Faculty have changed the hours of recitation so 
that the students may avail themselves of the privileges offered by 
Columbia. In the teaching staff of the University five grades 
have been established—professor, adjunct professor, instructor, 
tutor, and assistant. The reorganization of the Law School is 
gone into extensively in the report. Cash gifts during the year end- 
ing June 30 amounted to $123,248.83. The Library was increased 
by 16,440 bound volumes, and it was more extensively used than 
ever before. The number of students for 1890-91 was 1,748 as 
against 1,661 in 1889-90. 

Equally important with President Low’s report was his speech 
at the Alumni dinner at the Hotel Brunswick last Tuesday night. 
We quote enough of it to show. how serious a question it brought 


‘The Alumni are aware that the Trustees appointed last spring 
a special committee to take into consideration all the questions in- 
volved in connection with the site of the College. You will be in- 
terested to know, I am sure, that this committee submitted an m- 
portant report to the Trustees at their meeting on Monday, Dec. 
7, which resulted in the passage of resolutions by the Trustees au- 
thorizing the committee to accept a six months’ option from the 
New York Hospital on a portion of the land now occupied by the 
Bloomingdale Asylum. * * * The land covered by the option 
lies between Tenth Avenue and the Boulevard and extends from 
116th to 120th Street. The tract comprises a little less than twenty 
acres, and perhaps the best conception of its size can be conveyed 
to one familiar with the city by the statement that it contains an 
area two and a half times as large as Madison Square. The price 
named in the .option is $2,000,000. The Alumni, therefore, wilk 
erceive, and the city as well, that the Trustees of Columbia Col- 
ege at the present time have an adequate conception, at least k 
might say not an inadequate one, of the possibilities of the university 
as the great university of the American metropolis, . * be 
‘One very important aspect of the question before us, therefore, 
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is to ascertain whether our own alumni and the of the city 
think so well of this project that they will help mbia to carry 
it out. I should rather see Columbia most poorly housed, but do- 


she could not do her work to advantage throu 
censoptioerel  nivprslypavoriny of ahe-chty demand d 
i 7a university-worthy.of -the -city ands space .an 
——— for continual enlargement. The disposition to give to 
sa pr ap a agen sary deg the part of the College 
to make’a wise use of gifts, so it is not to be fightly concluded 
that this project is beyond our power, if, after careful inquiry, it 
commends itself to our judgment. * * *' 

President Low's speech was greeted with applause and che s. 
After a short address of welcome by Mr. De Witt, the next toast, 
* Twenty Years’ Changes,’ was responded to by Brander Matthews. 
Other toasts were responded to by Edward King speaking for 
Harvard, seenneey SS Depew “7 ing yt Yale, James bl _ 
ae or Princeton, and Bishop Seymour speaking for the 
class of ’50. 


a great sald not do her work to advantage through fuck a 


ew York’s 


How Lord Lytton Died 


Tue following account of Lord Lytton’s last moments is 
given by the correspondent of the London Daily News :— 

Lord Lytton died at 4 o'clock, quite suddenly, from a spasm of 
the heart. He fell ill on his return from En and of an internal 
inflammation, and had not been out of his Bed for five weeks. 
Lady Lytton thought a few days ago that he did not look as well 
ais she wished, and noticed increasing weakness. She had a 
French specialist, Dr. Guyon, called in as a consulting physician. 
He took a hopeful view of the case, and said that quiet was alt that 
‘was requisite to bring the patient through. The death came upon 
all with fearful suddenness. Lady Lytton, however, mentioned 
that she felt uneasy. To her watchful eye it seemed that her hus- 
band’s strength was running down fast, although on awakening 
yesterday he called for pen and ink to write poetry. He went on 
writing, with short intervals of-rest, all the forenoon, and continued 
into the afternoon. 

About 2 o'clock Lady Lytton noticed an oppressed state, and 
asked if anything was the matter. He said ‘ Nothing,’ but that he 
felt low and was troubled now and then with aching pains in the 
chest, which came and went. She quietly drove off to see the 

and acquaint them with this symptom. The medical men 
promised to come in the evening. At 4 o'clock, Lord Lytton, who 
‘was still writing, said to the valet who was his personal attendant 
during his illness, ‘1 feel thirsty, and should be glad to drink some- 
thing.’ As the servant was preparing a draught he heard a faint 
but deep sigh, and, turning round, saw that Lord Lytton had fallen 
back upon his pillow dead. The valet hastened to tell Lady Lyt- 
ton of what had taken place. She tried to revive the inanimate body. 
Her presence of mind and wifely tenderness and devotion were 
often tested during the illness, and she has shown great self-com- 
mand and fine character under her terrible bereavement. 

The London Chronicle's account states that his Excellency had 
been ailing for the past twelve months, and had been treated from 
time to time for a painful internal complaint, which had latterly 
developed into acute inflammation. of the bladder. There can be 
no doubt that his lordship’s illness was greatly aggravated, and 
possibly his death was hastened, by his making the return journey 
‘to Paris two months ago. He was strongly dissuaded against this 
journey by his physicians, but all to no purpose. The Paris repre- 
sentative of the Standard says :—‘ His condition was, up to the 
— 2. considered absolutely exempt from danger. When I 

at the embassy at 3:30 o'clock this afternoon I heard that he 
had not had a good night, but felt much better, and within an hour 
this devoted secretary, Mr. Austin Lee, telephoned to me the an- 
oy emma of his death. His end was painless as it was sud- 


The Paris correspondent of the London Z#mes says:—' The 
thoughtful, cultivated man and the attentive and laborious diplo- 
mMatist were combined with the elegant, fashionable, artistic, and 
lit man; and those who at night had seen him in a salon, 
amiable, eager, giving the signal for plaudits, always drawing and 

ing people round him by his urbanity and grace, were sur- 
prised to find him next day in his study again a diplomatist, full of 
acutetiess and perspicacity, calmly discussing the most delicate 
and complex international questions. He had a gift precious for 
‘those fortunate enough to talk at any length with him. He list- 
ened with —_ attention, was silent a few minutes, and then, by a 
word or reflection, summed up his objections or approval, making 
a new idea spring up in the other *s mind. He produ 


the spark by giving the friction, if the new idea which he had 
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aroused was submitted to him, he considered it, turned it over.and 
over with an artist's love of his work and a desire to make it per- 
fect. A) pre pheinr-ag i eum oy Snr sang «pa 
work, and, for my own part, I ys left him with my day's cor- - 
respondence ready to be committed to paper. While thus speak- 
ing and discussing he was unfortunately always lighting cigarettes, 
smaking such a number in an hour as to alarm you, om you 
multiplied it by twelve for the-rest-of the’day. . 

Yet I never saw his mind wanting in clearness. He always put 
his finger on the most important point, and when the discussion 
wandered he brought it back to that point. He judged men and 
things at their proper value, but he was indulgent to men, and was 
severe only with their acts. He had absolute professional discre- 
tion when he chose, but when he thought it well to admit the pub- 
lic into confidence on a fact, he did not hesitate, and uncondition- 
ally communicated it. The English Embassy became a chosen 
meeting place for all classes of society. Garden parties assumed 
real importance, and in these neutral nds. the most advanced 
republicans elbowed the aristocratic world of the Faubourg with- 
out any friction of embarrassment. Yet, like many illustrious Eng- 
lishmen, he had sometimes a terror of the press, and from fear of 
exciting any susceptibility—even in the humblest in the ranks of 
that dreaded fraternity—as he could not invite all to certain of his 
fétes, he invited none. Unfortunately journalists are irritable, 
and by trying to avoid attacks by some he achieved the result of 
irritating all. Those, however, who knew him well did not mis- 
construe his anxiety, and the day after he had restricted the num- 
ber of his guests he was so gracious, so prepossessing, that their 
friendship was not for a moment cooler, 

Lord Lytton’s residence at Paris was all along beneficial for his 
country, and he has often warded off conflicts. Even of late he 
had created a milder feeling toward England in the official world. 
In the everlasting Egyptian question he succeeded in getting it 
discussed with him without bitterness and almost smilingly. Yet 
he defended his causes with energy, and his arguments and replies, 
always ready, stopped warm discussions before they became acri- 
monious. 

He spoke little of his residence in India. He looked back on it 
as a grand dream. The whole embassy, from vestibule to the first 
story, is full of mementos brought back by him. Every object is, 
as it were, a page in the magical book gone through during his 
stay in India. He dwelt most on her who shared his Vicerovalty, 
and was eloquent when depicting the progresses in which the 
Countess of Lytton was applauded by the enthusiastic populations. 
‘ Sometimes,’ he once said, ‘ when walking on a sunny day through 
the embassy, I recall the history and origin of the various objects 
which I have collected, then I shut 4 eyes and seem to go through 
that distant country, seeing it with wonderful vividness to the 
smallest details—the slightest smile of my wife, the heads of the 
Hindus thronging to see us—and all this with such exactitude that 
on reopening my eyes it takes a little time to realize where I am.’ 





International Copyright 
ENGLISH PUBLISHERS ON THE NEW LAW 


THE ASSOCIATED PREss has interviewed the London publish- 
ers on the workings of the American Copyright Law. Cassell & 
Co.’s manager, in response to the query, ‘Is the act causing any 
notable alteration in the arrangements of the Anglo- American pub- 
lishers ?* said:—‘ Not much. Several of the American publishers 
have opened branch houses here, but I do not hear of many Eng- 
lish houses having invaded New York lately.’ 

‘Do you know of any movement among American houses men- 
acing, as at one time predicted, the English printing and paper 
trades?” ‘No. The cost of composition in America is more than 
double what it is here; consequently it does not pay to get in done 
in America, I have not heard of any disturbance in the paper 
trade. We anticipate considerable developments under the act, 
and have therefore arranged for the production of a series of Inter- 
national Copyright novels. The most striking sign so far is the 
stimulating of prices asked by authors on both sides, but this will 
find its level qnickly enough. The main gain ought to be the 
cheapening of good literature in both countries. This will result 
gradually but surely.’ 

Chatto & Wiadus’s said :—‘ Little alteration is yet no- 
ticeable in the arrangements of the Anglo-American publishers. 
American publishers are, perhaps, showing greater activity in pro- 
ducing the works of American authors, and in offering one 
plates of such works for sale in the English market. It is nly 
most desi that some change in the direction of the proposal of 
the Literary Conference at Neuch&tel should be made. Instead of 
a delay of six months being granted for reproduction, there ought 











movement among American-houses ~menacing the English 
i and paper trades, and do not think that any such move- 
ment exists: We do not think the effects of the act upon the book 
trade are hkely to be so ee as is generally supposed. One 
would think that the act will simply affect popular literature of the 
class which influences the million and is read by the million—lit- 
-erature for which gy would pay a shilling if they cannot get it 
for nothing. In the class of literature which does not appeal to the 
million, and which is more costly to produce, we.do not think that 
any question of ot t is likely to arise.’ 

Fisher Unwin, t nglish publisher of The Century, holds that 
‘the act has not yet had any important influence on the book trade. 
His firm is meh, wd to publish several books under the act. 
American clichés, he said, would certainly not be chiefly used in the 
production of international editions. 

* The agent of one of the largest American publishing companies, 
-whose magaz‘ne circulates largely in En Le said :—‘ The act is 
mot effecting any change in the commercial relations of the English 
and American houses. There is no movement among American 
printers likely to injure English houses. It is too soon yet to say 
what the effect of the act will be in stimulating literary effort, but 
an obvious result is to put American effort and English effort on a 
Aittle more level terms as to price.’ 

Mr. R. B. Marston, representative of Sampson Low, Marston & 
Co., speaking in regard to the operations of the new American 

ight law said :—‘All English authors whose works are popu- 
dar in America are now arranging to secure copyright there, and 
«where English publishers buy “all rights,” they must now pay more 
than was the case before the e American law, and of 
«course they obtain more for the American rights. I am certain 
that the benefit to the author who can obtain a hearing in America 
must increase enormously. As to the English printing and paper 
trades being affected, English “oa will not ine so much com- 
position to do in cases where the plates of the American edition 
<an_be imported to ve ; but, except in thecase of very. costly 
works, it will generally be found more advantageous to set up the 
typeof a popular book in both countries. 

*I do not think that much has been arranged in the way of ap- 
plying the refabrication clause for the production of English mag- 
-azines or other serials, Few, if any, English magazine or review 
editors would care to have articles set up in America on account of 
the delay and inconvenience in having to get proofs sent for re- 
wision backwards and forwards across the Atlantic; and our 
“writers object strongly to some forms of American spelling. Again, 
-our editors aim at being “up to date,’ as much as possible, and 
timely articles on questions of the day would be no longer possible, 
unless they were set up here and added to the American produc- 
tion. In view of the fact that the cost of composition in America 
as 25 per cent. more than it is here; in view, apr the expense of 
freight, ‘of the risks of delays, of the inconvenience of sending 
proofs to English editors and authors, I think it is unlikely that any 
magazine or review, intended chiefly for English readers, will be 
produced in America. I think it is possible ‘that, when: there is 
time to do so, English editors may have important articles copy- 
righted in America by having them set up in advance and printed 
an America, so as to add them to any particular number, in place 
sending English sheets. 

‘ As regards the proposal that a delay of six months should be 
accorded ‘for the reproduction of works in America, I do not see 
that it would affect any English authors already popular there; 
‘but it might be an inducement to an American publisher to buy a 
small edition of an English book, in order to test his market, 

Then, as to the use of American clichés fabriques in the pro- 
duction of international editions, I may state that for many years 
English publishers have imported plates of English books. I 
think that where the conditions of publication are the same—that 
és, where the form in which the book is produced suits the market 
an both countries—the English publisher will arrange to buy 
American plates, but not to the extent feared, for the simple reason 
that he must pay half the cost of composition—25 per cent. higher 
than here—and the whole cost of electfotype aud stereotype plates, 
with freight ; whereas, if he sets up here, he can keep his type 
standing. and so save the cost of plates. As to the English author 
ype! in America—and who is now getting his full market value 

rom one publisher, inatead of being reprinted as formerly by a 
dozen firms who paid him nothing—I think the copyright law must 
be a decided stimulus to production.’ 
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Notes 


Mr. Fisk's ‘Di of America to, the author's own 
NA Gellon Gonip’ Sil be published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
early in 1892. se pF AS og Ses Sa ae aah ae 

—The January Scrtbner’s marks the beginning of the sixth ye 
and bo epson of that: highly weil mgm for which 
a circulation is claimed of more than 140,000 monthly. Mr, 
H. E. Krehbiel, musical critic of the 77zune, has written for. this 
number an article on ‘ Bayreuth Revisited,’ which expresses the 
discontent of the best American musical authorities who visited 
the festival last summer. 


—Samuel Smiles’s new book,‘ Jasmin: Barber, Poet, Philan- 
thropist,’ will be published shortly by Harper & Bros. 
— The Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani,’ by Henry B. Fuller of Chi- 
—a book which has been repeatedly commented upon in these 
columns,—has come into the possession of The a Co., and 
will reappear in a new edition from new 7 Mr. Fuller's re- 
cently finished story, ‘ The Chatelaine of Trinité,’ will appear 
first as a serial in Zhe Century. The January magazine will con- 
tain an article by Gounod, the composer, on his own early life, 
The first paper in the illustrated series on ‘The Jews in New 
York ’ will appear in this number. The publishers of Zhe Century 
are about to publish, in cheap tract form, the editorials on ‘Cheap- 


Money Experiments’ which have been appearing in the magazine 
from month to month. 
—The January Forum will contain among other interesting 


papers one on ‘ Heresy Trials and the Briggs Case,’ by Dr. Philip 
Schaff, and one by Dr. Briggs himself, on ‘ Theological Education 
and its Needs.’ Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer will write of ‘Amer- 
ican Homes,’ and Bishop Potter will talk of ‘Christmas, and After.’ 


—M. Guy de Maupassant is suffering from a disease of the ner- 

vous system, and has been ordered by his doctors to take a com- 

lete rest. He is sanguine that he will recover, but his friends 
ear that he may become insane. 

—Thomas Birch’s Sons, the Philadelphia auctioneers, put . for 
sale this week a collection of autograph letters and relics of 
Washington, besides letters written by other distinguised Ameri- 
cans; and rare books. There were.many bidders: from outside the 
city. Washington's-will, which was sold last. April to W. E. Ben- 
jamin of New York for $1400. and shortly after returned by him 

ecause doubts had been raised as to the signatures having been 
written by Washington, was sold for $350 to a ‘ Mr. Mount. 


—Mrs. Ellen Russell Emerson, author of ‘Masks, Heads and 
Faces,’ reviewed in The Critic of Nov. 21, writes to us to call at- 
tention to the fact that it is only’by marriage that she bears a name 
famous in ‘ Boston lecture halls’; in other words, that she is not 
Miss Emerson. . 

—Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman completed last Tuesday after- 
noon the series of lectures upon Poetry which he has been deliver- 
ing on Tuesdays and Fridays at the Berkeley Lyceum under the au- 
spices of Columbia College. The lectures were listened to with 
much interest, and the number of Mr. Stedman's auditors con- 
stantly increased. To show the appreciation of the poet's services 
entertained by Columbia, President foot gave Mr. Stedman a recep- 
tion on Tuesday evening. There was a large gathering of literary 
men and women, about 400 guests in all calling at Mr. Low's house 
to pay their respects to the poet. 

—Mr. Clarence Mcllvaine, junior partner in the London firm of 
J. R. Osgood, Mclivaine & Co.,is spending a month at home in 
this city. Mr. Edward S, Mead, of Dodd, Mead & Co., has gone 
abroad for the winter, as he did last year. 


—Mr. Henry T. Finck of The Evening Post is said to be. writing 
a Life of Wagner. 2 

—The Rev. Edward Everett Hale presided at a well-attended 
meeting in the Old South Church the other day, in behalf of the 
Hampton Institute of Virginia. Addresses were made by Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard, the Rev, Samuel J. Barrows, Vice-Presi- 
dent Krissel of the Institute; Booker T. Washington, a student ; 
the Rev. F. G. Porter, the Rev. George A. Gordon and Bishop 
Brooks. A committee was appointed to collect and receive con- 
tributions. Gen. Armstrong’s recent collapse is believed to have 
been due to the terrible strain of raising nearly $60,000 a year to 
carry on the work at Hampton. 

—The widow of the Rev. Charles Kingsley is dead. She was a 
daughter of Pascoe Grenfell, and was married in 1844. Fora 

reat part of her life she was an invalid. In 1876 she published a 

iography of her husband, which was a touching tribute to the 
charm of his domestic life. 
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—At a.meeting of the New York Kindergarten Association at 
Columbia College, on the roth, it was reported that the mem- 
bership had been increased by ninety, and that one hundred 
new names had been proposed ; also, that the Board of Education 
had appointed a committee to examine the Association’s plans, 
which had recommended the establishment of twenty kindergartens 
in connection with the public schools., Announcement was made 
of a series of drawing-room talks and readings, to raise funds to 
carry on the Association’s important work. 


—The Trustees of the Astor Library held their last meeting for 
the year on the 9th inst.  Ex-Gov. Hamilton Fish, a member of the 
of Trustees.for twenty-eight years, and President since the 
death of President Hamilton, asked to be relieved from further ser- 
vice in the latter capacity,.and Dr. Thomas M. Markoe, another 
Trustee of twenty-eight years’ standing, was chosen to succeed 
him. Some of the Trustees are strongly in favor of changes in the 
management of the library, which will make it a more useful insti- 
tution. One proposition is to put in lights and keep open in the 
evening. President Markoe told are porter that while that ques- 
tion had not come formally before the Trustees, it had been dis- 
cussed. The number of people who use the Library is increasing. 
Last month the total number of books used was about 17,000; 
readers, 5000. The average daily number of visitors was 247. 


—In the January Aé/aniic will appear a posthumous paper of 
Emerson's, on Boston; also an explanation by Mr. Walter Crane 
of ‘ Why Socialism Appeals to Artists’; and some unpublished 
letters of John Stuart Mill. 


—The Bath (Eng.) Herald of Dec. 3 printed this interesting 
note :—‘ Anybody who happens to be in possession of a thin demy 
octavo volume entitled “The Battle of Marathon,” may be reckoned 
among the chosen of this earth. The book lovers know of three 
copies only of this work, which is Mrs. Browning’s first published 
book. One of the three was picked up on a barrow of derelict 
literature in the streets of London the other day, and not far from 
it was a copy of “Pauline” in its original parts bought for one shill- 
ing and sold for 157. But Bath for a few hours this week possess- 

a fourth copy of “ The Battle of Marathon.” © This insignificant 
looking ‘little work had been unearthed by Mr. Meehan, “ The Pro- 
vincial Quaritch” of Gay Street, who found an immediate customer 
for it for close on 30/, It had additional interest in being a presen- 
tation copy from the author to her uncle, whose armorial book 
plate it bore. Not one of the public libraries can boast of a copy 
of this treasure.’ 


—Lady Burton, besides writing Sir Richard Burton's life, is pre- 
reparing his ‘Catullus’ and his ‘ Pentamerone’ for the press. 
he intends to produce all his unpublished works, the smaller 
things in magazines, and his unfinished works as a miscellaneous 
collection. ; . 
—Mr. B. R Tucker of Boston announces ‘The Duchess of 
Powysland,’ by Grant Allen, and reports the enlargement of his 
Weekly Bulletin of Newspaper and Periodical Literature. 


—The death is announced of Mr. C. D. Yonge, taker of a first 
class in classics at Oxford in 1835, and Professor of History and 
English Literature at Belfast. He, published a great number of 
Latin and Greek school-books, of *which his English-Greek Lexi- 
con was the most successful. In 1856 he brought out a ‘ History 
of England,’ in 1860 a biography of the Duke of Wellington, and 
in 1866 a ‘ History of France.’ Histories of the English Navy, of 
the Revolution of 1688, biographies of Lord Liverpool and Marie 
Antoinette, and other books, were issued by him in rapid succes- 
sion. He was over eighty years of age, and went on lecturing and 
working till the week previous to his decease. 

—Among some books sold recently in London were the follow- 
ing :—‘ Don Quixote,’ translated by Mary and illustrated by R. 
Smirke, 1o/. 5s.; Froissart’s Chronicles, 117.; Holbein’s Illustrious 
Persone, 12/. 5s.; Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Persons, large 
paper, proof engravings, 38/. 10s. A letter of Bryon’s to Hodgson, 
in which he refers to the publication of ‘ Childe Harold's Pilgrim- 
age,’ brought 16/.; another, referring to the meeting of his lord- 
ship with one of his-old sweethearts (‘ What fools we are—we c 
for a plaything which, like children, we are never satisfied with till 
we break it open, though like them we cannot get rid of it by put- 
ting it in the fire’), 9/.; a letter. of Carlyle’s to Leigh Hunt, with 

reference to Hunt's ‘ Autobiography,’ 8/. 10s.; a letter of Cowper's 
in which he remarks, ‘ Mr. Johnson will therefore, if he pleases, an- 
nounce me to the world by the style and title of William Cowper 
of the Inner Temple,’ /5; a love letter of John Keats’s to Miss 
Brawne, 10 guineas (this was sold in in 1887 for 14/. 10s,); another, 
Io guineas ; a letter which two years was knocked down for 55, 
251.; a letter of Lamb's to Southey, 8/. 10s.; one of Richardson's, 
19/. 5s.; and one of Schiller’s, 6/, 10s. 
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—In one of the letters from Charles Dickens printed in the Hans. - - 
Christian Andersen corres ence, the Englishman invites the 
Dane to revisit England and stay at Tavistock House, or Gadshill,. 
as pleases him best. ‘When Aladdin shall come out of those 
caves of science to run a triumphant course on earth, and make us- 
all wiser and better—as I know you will—you ought to come for 
another visit. You ought to come to me, for example, and stay in: 
my house.’ Andersen accepted this invitation and to the close of 
his life was never weary of telling how he and ‘ Charle-ss Deeck- 
eens’ played at ‘ creeckeet.” 

—The author of ‘Tim’ is Howard Sturgis, a younger brother ofi 
the novelist Julian Sturgis. 


—The Ninth Annual Convention of the Modern Language As-- 
sociation of America will be held at Columbian University, Wash-- 
ington, on Dec. 28-31. There will he an address of welcome by 
President James C, Welling of Columbian, one by Mr. A. R. Spof- 
ford, Librarian of Congress, on‘ The Characteristics of Style.” The 
following papers will be presented :—‘ The Gerund in Nineteenth - 
Century English,’ Prof. J. L. Armstrong, Trinity College, N. C.; 
‘The Preparation of Modern-Language Teachers for American 
Institutions,’ E. H. Babbott Columbia; ‘ The Sounds of R,’ A. Mel- 
ville Bell; ‘Jean de Mairet: A Critical Study in the History of 
French Literature,’ Julius Blume, Johns Hopkins; ‘Ignored Re- 
sources of French Literature for College Study,’ Louise Both-Hen- 
driksen, Brooklyn; ‘ Diminutives in -zzg in Low German,’ A. F. 
Chamberlain, Clark Univ.; ‘ Augastidi Sendebrew til Cyrillus, and 
Jeronymi Levnet,;’ Gl. Kong. Saml. No. 1586, Copenhagen, D. K, 
Dodge, Columbia ; ‘The Islefios of Louisiana and their: Dialect,” 
Alcée Fortier, Tulane Univ,; ‘ Nathan der Weise,’ with special refer- 
ence to the criticisms of Kuno Fischer, G. Gruener, Yale; ‘ James 
Russell Lowell as a Prose Writer,’ Th. W. Hunt, Princeton ; ‘ Indo- 
European Parallel Roots with and without initial s, especially in 
the Germanic Languages,’ G. Karsten, Indiana Univ. ; ‘A Study 
of Lanier’s Poems,’ C. W. Kent, Univ. of Tennessee; ‘The Pho- 
nology of the Patois of Cachy,” Départment de la Somme, T. Logie, 
Williams; ‘The Law Language in England from Edward I. to 
Henry VIII.’ B. F. O'Connor, Columbia; ‘The Jersey Dialect,” 
Channel Islands, J.. S. Shefloe, Woman’s Coll., Baltimore; and 
‘Philology and Literature in American Colleges and Universities,” 
H. E, Shepherd, College of Charleston. 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new ications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 


of any work will upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.) 

Aubert, E. Colloquial French Drill. Part II. 6s5c. H. Holt & Co- 
Banks, M. B. Princess Dandelion’s Secret. $1. St. Paul, Minn.: D. D. Merrill Co- 

Barbe, W. Ashesand Incense. $1.25. Phila: J. B. Lippincott Co-- 
Barrie, J. M. Better Dead. asc. Rand, McNally & Co, 

Bronson, T. B. Colloquial German. 6sc. : H. Holt & Co. 

Brown, H. A Southern Heritage. soc. ’ E. Brandus & Co. 

Cushing, P. Cut With His Own Diamond. soc. Harper & Bros. 

Fenn, G.M. The Crystal Hunters. $1.50. D. Appleton & Co. 
French, H. W. Our Boys in Ireland. Worthington Co. 

Hall, E. H., and Bergen, J. Y._ Text-Book of Physics. $1.25. H. Holt & Co. 


eg F. D., and Stuart, C. M. Gospel Singers etc. 80c. 





anes, L. Life as a Fine Art. 10c. D. Appleton & Co.. 
ohnson, E.G. Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses. $2.50. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Jones, A. T. The Two Republics. Battle Creek, Mich.: Review & Herald Pub. Co.. 
Kenyon, J B. At the Gate of Dreams. Buffalo: C. W. Moulton. 
Knowles, E. R. The True Christian Sci . Mass.: E. R. Knowles, 
Lemon, {. A Divided Duty. 


Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Sb D. Lotion Co. 
Macmillan & Co. 


Lowe, M. P._ Bessie Gray and Our Step-Mother. 
Macmillan, H. The Gate Beautiful. $r.25. 
Meredith, G. Modern Love. $r. Portland, Me.: T. B. Mosher. 
Mitchell, J. T. Duplicate Whist. 5c. Chicago: A.,C. McC urg & Co. 
Moldenke, C. E. The New York Obzlisk. $2. é A. D F. Randolph & Co, 
Moliére’s Le Misanthrope. Ed. by H. W. G. Markheim. goc. Macmillan & Co. 
Montaigne. De L’institvtion des Enfans. asc. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Oliphant, Mrs. monn the Holy City. $3. Macmillan & Co.. 
Ostrom, K. W. ‘assage and the Swedish Movements. $r. 


Phila.: P. Blakiston, Son & Co.. 
Ouida. Santa Barbara. soc. John W. Lovell Co. 


Phelps, S. D. Songs for All Seasons. $r.25. Silver, Burdett & Co, 
Philadelphia Record Almanac. 1892. Phila : Record Pub. Co.. 
ck’s Library No. 54. ‘ Emeralds.’ roc. Keppler & Schwarzmann, 


Rathbone, St. G. Monsieur Bob. St. Paul, Minn: Price-McGill Co, 
Reynolds, D. A. Wolverton on the Modern Arena. $1.50. Rand, McNally & Co, 


Rosebery, Lord. Pitt. 60c. Macmillan & Co,. 
| pene i (Ea) Tales of Misery. $1. 


Macmillan & Co, 
Sampson, he Evolution of Music. 1oc. D. i & Co. 
Sanborn. J. W. Seneca Hymnal. J. W. Sanborn, 
Shaler, N.S. Story of Our Continent. 85c. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Sienkiewicz, H. The Deluge. Tr, by J. Curtin. 2 vols. $3. 
¥ Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 
Stead, W. T. (Ed) Real Ghost Stories. Review «f Reviews, 
Strong, H. P. Memory’s Sketch Book. Worthington Co.. 
Symes, J. E. The French Revolution. _ London: Methuen & Co. 
Taylor, H.C. With Edge Tools, $r.25. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Thackeray, W. M. The Four Georges. Ill’d by G. W. Edwards. $3 € 
M lood & Vincent. 


ville, Pa.: 
Trimble, H. The Tannins. Vol. I. $2. ala.: J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Tsurayuki. Log of a Japanese Journey. Tr. by F. B. Harri 


asc. 


arris. soc. 

Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. 
joston: Lee & Shepard, 

Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. 

720 


Warman, E B. Gestures and Attitudes. $3. 
Warren, W. F. The S-ory of Gottlieb. 6oc. 
Whitney, W. D., and M P. Introductory French 


Reader. H. Holt & Co. 
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Roberts Brathées 7 
Holiday Suggestions 


Miss Dickinson’s Poems. 2 vols. 
Each . 


SF ee S| 
‘Thomas Ball's Autobiography - 3-00 
‘Daily Strength for Daily Needs 1.25 
Roses of Romance. (Keats.) 1.00 
Flowers of Fancy. (Shelley.) . 1.00 
Balzac’s Novels. 19 vols. Each 1.50 
A Lost Hero (Phelps Ward) . 1.50 
‘Wm. Morris’s Glittering Plain 2.50 
A Calendar of Sonnets (“H. H 7 2.00 
The Crisis in Morals (Bixby) 1,00 
“George Meredith’s Novels, 11 
vols.,,each . . - 8.50 
Ailes D’ Alouette (Bourdillon) . 1.00 
In the High Valley (Coolidge) . 1.25 
Betty, a Butterfly (Plympton) 1.25 
“The Day's Message a 1,00 
Miss Alcott’s Life (Cheney) . 1.50 
Boston Cook Book (Lincoln). 2.00 
Power Through Repose (Call) 1.00 
hadwick’s Poems . . a Sag 
Susan Coolidge’s Works. 
Ramona (Jackson) . . . 1.50 
Helen Jackson’s Poems . 1.50 
Edward Lear's Nonsense Books. 2.00 
Jock O’Dreams (Lippman) . . 1.25 
Miss Alcott’s Works. 
Mrs. Moulton’s Stories. 
Dear Daughter Dorothy (Plymp- 
ton) ia hoa ee 
Old Rough, the Miser (Wes- 
selhoett) . i im 1.25 
Lover's Year Book of Poetiy 
(Chandler) . . : 1.25 
Pastels of Men (Bourget) . 1.00 
Last Words (Ewing #, ; 1.25 
The Electrical Boy Trowbridge) 1.50 
Landor’s Imaginary Conversa- 
tions . . . 10,00 
Helen Jackson’ s Bits of Talk and 
Travel. 
Jean Ingelow’s Works. 
Jolly Good Times at Hackmatack 
(Smith) . 1.25 
Donald and Dorothy (Dodge) . 1.50 
P. G. Hamerton’s Works. 
In His Name, illustrated (Hale) 1.25 
Mrs. Ewing’s Works. 
Her Great Ambition (Earle). 1.00 
Miss Brooks (White) 1.00 
Books in white Site. 
Daily Strength .. . : 1.25 
‘Quiet Hours . . oo gx 1.50 
Sunshine in the Soul 1.25 
Susan ne s Poems. 2 vols. 
Each . 1.00 
Mrs. Tileston’s Wisdom Series. 
rovols, Each. .... . .§0 





AT ALL THE BOOKSTORES. 








_ A NEW EDITION DE LUXE. 


Bulwer-Lytton’s 
Novels. 


i LIMITED TO 1,000 Copixs. 


The first and only fine illustrated edition of Lord 
Bulwer-Lytion's Novels ever made in Europe or 
America. 





Bulwer stands foremost among novelists as a 
student and delineator of h nature, instinct, 
and passions, and he_is also acknowledged to be the 
most versatile writer of his day and generation. 

His popularity is increasing every year, and the 
publishers recognise the great demand for a good ed- 
ition of his writings. This edition is 
with over 200 photogravures on Japanese govern- 
ment paper from original drawings and paintings 
by the best illustrators in America, and photographs 
of the actual scenes and places referred to, gathered 
on the spot especially for this edition. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF THE BOOK IS 
PERFECT. 


The type is large and new, and set in a fine open 
page. The margins are ample, and the paper a 
beautiful natural-tint laid paper. The volume isa 
small 8vo, easy to handle, and the binding is vellum 
cloth, gilt tops, slightly trimmed. Complete in 32 
VOLS., issued at the rate of about 2 vals. per month 
at $2.50 PER VOLUME. Prospectus and specimen 
pages, showing type, page, and paper, with sample 
illustration, sent on afplication. 


BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


757 Broadway, New York, 





Lelidched 








DV ANCE Orders for the bound volume of Tue 
Critic, July-December, 1891, are solicited. 

H ¢ maroon cloth ating — oe back 

mp, $2.50. Address Tue Critic Co., 52 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 





“ Fascinating Fairy Tales.” 


A NEW EDITION OF 


Tales and Legends 
from the 


Land of the Tzar. 


A collection of Russian Farie stories 
translated by Ep1ta M.S Hopcetts. 


“‘A sp:rited translation of thirty-eight Russian fairy 
tales, which will be welcomed by ——_ who are in 
search of a new holiday book for children as well as 
by the students of folk-lore "—7he Post, New York. 


» The stories are told in the easy and colloquial 
fashion that children er while they contain much 
that will interest older students of folk-lore and eth- 
the i As a companion to the Grimm story-book in 

ildren’s library, this unpretending t very 
pleasing volume can be cordially recommended,”— 
The Critic, N. Y, 


“* What we have here, therefore, is something that 
can be found nowhere else, namely a collection of 
genuine Russian folk-stories, which is all the more 
valuable because the translator has not tried to be 
scientific, but merely to be faithful and simple. We 
cordially commend it both for the nursery and for the 
study table.”— Zhe Churchman, N. Y. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, for $1.75. 


Cuartes E, Merritt & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 











“AN EXCELLENT HOLIDAY GIFT. 
Pays for a year’s subscription to the 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY, 


with its 


237,000 VOLUMES, 


and over 


500 Periodicals. 
New books purchased as soon as issued. 


ASTOR PLACE, near Broapway. 


, 426 Fifth Avenue, 
BRANCHES: 33 Liberty Street. 


The Crisis in Morals, 


A new work by 
James T. Bixsy, Pu. D. 

‘** Never, to our knowledge, have the pecu'iar views 
of Mr Spencer concerning the evolution of the sense of 
pn 4 been examined with such keen discernment and 
“need ee a ids, Memeel mong scholars 

und to create a impression a 
and stodeuts of morals.’ —Brains, 
‘ “At wee ee h rd Pape we sas Herbert 
pencer’s ata thics. It is sim r, concise, 
convincing.’’—Boston Traveller. . 

** Has the rare vamaly of interesting the general read- 
er.””— Boston Gaze: 

“An sdmisable” “philosophical treatise.” — Boston 
Transcript. 

“We cannot too highly commend the work—candid, 
thorough, clear and terse—ia which Dr. Bixby confutes 
and d of the Spencerian theorizing.” — Christian 
Leader. 

Price, in cloth, $1.00. For sale by 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


New Christmas Booklets. 


FLORAL SERIES. 


Christmas Violets, Snow-Drops, Forget-me-nots and 
Pansies. 25 cents each. 











Old Lang Syne, Robin Adair, Home, Sivest Home, 

ir, Home, Sweet I 
Remember, I Remember, A Lost Chord, The Miller's 
Daughter. Illustrated ‘from original drawings. 25 


cents each. 
NEW CHRISTMAS SERIES, 
Twelve new books in exquisite covers, tied with 
ribbon. 25 cents each. 
Any of above $a.so per dozen. 
Catalogues free. Address 


IBBOTSON BROS., Ricuriecp Springs, N.Y. 


A honic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


A most excellent and agreeable 
tonic and appetizer. It nourishes 
and invigorates the tired brain and 
body, imparts renewed energy and ~ 
vitality, and enlivens the functions. 


Dr. EPHRAIM BATEMAN, Cedarville, N. J., 
says: 





“I have used it for several years, not only in m 
practice, but in my own individual case, and consider 
under all circumstances one of the best nerve tonics that 

we possess. For mentai exhaustion or overwork it 
gives renewed strength and vigor to the entire system.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WoRKS, Providence, R.I 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word ‘* Horsford’s” is on 
the label. All others are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
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~— Connecticut. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. A fami 





Se ao 
or 
wor cong ge ure, 





and 





school for ref 
Bim and from pe Bonar 8 Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. Bartiert, A.M., Principal. 





New London, Connecticut. 
ELICATE — BACKWARD BOYS. THIS 
D's oan ao 
Careful physical mental training by an experienced 
ghysicion and teacher. De, A. WN Wittnusone 
Norwalk, Connecticut. 


Iss ag rang INSTITUTE. Fi 
from New York. A Home Schoo! 
Ladies. Number 





four miles 
Girls and 


moderate, 





Simsbury, Connecticut. 
AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNG LADIES. 
M*- Location accessible, sutracive, healt healthful, Col- 


“wiles 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Concord, Massachusetts. 
> HOME aeoet. as bovs os bove-Srngaind 
college, scientific school the 
be em of family life ~ ts with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to to latest a 75 acres of ground. Jamas 
S. GaRtanp Master 


Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Rev. 5 B. $. MacLRAN. 














OHN WwW. Pg manage Yaak HOME 
SCHOOL ‘est St.—Prepares for 
Harvard, = for % 





ae oe cor, Worthington and 


SHBY HALL.— a for Young Ladies. Com- 
viete Co Preparatory course, Advanced 
courses in and ays Open Sept. 

23d. Miss DIXON, B.A. big eens 
Miss LILIAN DIX Principals. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Hanover, New Hampshire. 
RASOLER F ScHoo. or Scignce AND THE Arts. 
Hanover, Address the President, or 


t 
Bere RR 








NEW JERSEY. 





Blairstown, New Jersey. 
LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. BOTH 
lair ndation. E 


Sexes. John 
Latin, French, German, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, and Phy: sical Culture. New Bui 
endowment, low jg J. H. Suumaxes, Prin. 
Bordentown, New Jersey. 
ge COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 


WOMEN AND GIRLS. Belles-Lettres, Music, 
and Art Courses. Diplomas —. 





con- 
Mrs. GertrupE 





ferred. A Prepara' 
Goops.t. Bowzn he. 
New Jersey. 
OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE. sad year be- 
Sept. = 1891. th sexes. Prepares for 


Art, tary . . SRASK, 
German 


Hoboken, New Jersey. 
‘ferment Bo 2 ag oe Mh THE a hy oe he De 


tod Medicine. ah Tuition, any tnd Scho of = Law 
Leer": Aeidurs SCHOOL, Among 
— Opens October ” 








JAMES W. MOREY, Principal. 





Morristown, New J * - 
S¥ HILDA’S SCHOOL vos Sete. Twelfth 
isch weinng teeeeas Senn 
$60. Address. for circulars, Sister SurzRior. 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, 66 Bayard St. 
s bad ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
— ror Girts anD Younc WoMEN. 


from New York. Resident Native 
Genk enki tee Terms $500. 














NEW YORE. 


Albany, New York. 
T. AGNES SCHOOL, ALBANY, N. ¥Y. Unde 
the direction of Bish: Doane. ‘orst year. Ful 
vard Course f ot eaty ae T a San 
or Women. instructors. it 
ayear. Forcatalogue PY hs aaeeGhed. = 








Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 

tiful and healthful. A refined Christian Home. 
New Building with modern im ements. Session 
begins Sept. 16, 1891. Send for ie. 


E. S. Frissex, D.D., President. 


Brooklyn, New York: 140-142 Columbia Heights. 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen September 30th. 


Newburgh, New York. 

HE ISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The twenty-sixth year will begin 
September 26th, 1801. 


New York City, ric Ave., cor. of 61st St. 

y yy cbAss — FOR GIRIS. < 
tion for the Columbia and the 
"7 id hs 4 wom- 
i, instruction and practice in m- 

1s A. Bancs and Mary B. Warren, A.B, 


New York “4.4 a 
RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
L Facing Central Park. Re-opens October 1, 

















New York City, Lyceum Theatre Building. 
MERICAN ACADEMY OF THE DRAMA 
a ARTS. H. SarGent, tor. The 

ext term commences Oct. 26th, 1891, Apply 
to E. P. STEPHENSON, Business Manager. 


ew York . , 242 West Seventy-fourth St. 
SOLLEGIATE GRAMMAR SCHOOL Ciassi- 
( cal and Bu-iness Courses Pr mary eae. 
alan a es all colleges for men and women. 
eatin L. C Mycarr. A.M, 
242 West Seventv-fourth ‘Street. 


627 Madison Ave., New York C ve 
4SS FAIRFIELD'S PRIVATE CLASSES 
M «= oung women and children, re-open Oct., 7 
S taeen Lyceum, 627 Madison Ave. Num- 
bers limited and individual attention given. Cell 
ory. Careful work in — Four pupils 
‘son Ave 








Preparat 
reeceivd into home, 709 


183 Lenox Ave., New York Ci ue. 
Mss MARY E. AND RUTH MERINGTON 





(Successors to the M A. and M. Falconer- 
Perrin retiring) School for Girls re-opens Oct. 1, 
183 Lenox Ave., New York. Classes for boys. 





y VERViEW 4 ACADEMY, alae A oe gro 
R's h Year. Prepares t 


horough 
College. the Government, Academies, p+ Fond 


iness, Military Organization. Bisse & Amen, Prin- 
cipals, 





Pine Plains, New York. 


EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, PINE 
S Plairs, N. ¥. Healthful, wes select, 
thorough Term morerate i 


ess, Rev A. Matrices, A.M., 





New Jersey. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, m 
Re-opens 


college s ‘pccalty. Pupils admitted to to 
Carouins M. Grrnisn, A.B, 





cat | 
OUNG see SEMINARY ADMITS 
ellesley, and , on 


Tea doesn the hondany Gtes: 


Dany apy Music. Home care. Miss Eunice 
Srbsees, Plincigal. : 








Our Annual Holiday Catalogue of 
Booxs For Xmas jusT READY. The 
pampengeny Ape yereninggy oe of books 


SENT 





Pt 2, iene Unek tues 
FREE sented Fae Cire i 
you 


ESTES & pee Boston, Mass. 
299-305 WASHINGTON STREET, 








opposite “ Old South” Church. 





OHIO. 


Columbus, Ohio: 1st E. Broad St. 
magne cy pen AND CLASSICAL. 


i en Seem 
Tsteratre, Manic, Art, Ore 


.» Ohio: Lawrence and Third Sts. 


ARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH Ge CLASSI 
Home anp Pus & Scnoo. ror Younc Lapigs, 
‘or sixteenth annual catalogue, address G. K. 
Bartuo.tomew, Ph.D. 


anit 
7 
/ 











Athens, Ohio. 
=. a liege wort exclusively ale 
wor e 
Speciel on in yy leading to degree. Tuition 
course 
$30 per year. First class s eraduated in 1815. 
UPER, 


ATHENS 
ives in Bi- 








Menlo Park, Ca ifornia. 


ELAND STARTORD. J.x, UNIVERSITY.— 
Th:se interested nthe great twenty milli-n dol- 
lar Endowment Universty, where the tuition is- 

free, will find full information in the ilustrated * Palo- 
Alto, *? pub.ished by the Students, 2.00 per year. 
Address, Tue Pato Attro 





Woodstock, Illinois. 
ODD SEMINARY. HOME SCHOOL FOR 


BOYS from 8 to 16 years of age. 43d year. A 
, feo of Pl training. saad for cir— 





Warrenton, Virginia. 
ae gage INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LA- 
S._ 31st year ang - 17, 1803, Situated: 
2 the Piedmont region of irginia, 54 miles from 
Washington, n Richmond and Danville R. R. For 
particulars, address Geo. G. Butter, A M., Prin. 





Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Hom« Scu ot ror Twenty Giris. Under 
charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss- 

Marion L. Pecke. French:warranted to be ip 

ewe xe years. Terms, $300a year Address Mme. H. 

LERC. 


Asheville, North Carolina. 
B Pong Ad emg BA gp ——— 
nz inety-eight w 
Wt Bor, at ASHEVILLE, N. Cr Addveces 
May. R. Bincuam, Supt., Asheville, Ne Cc. 











Simplicity of Mechanism, 
Durability of Construction, 
Eas€ of Manipulation, 


are conceded to be the 
characteristics which 
enable the 


REMINGTON 





Standard 
Typewriter 


to keep so far ahead of 
all competitors. 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
$27 BroaDWAY, New York. 





December 12 1891 









_ G. KRUELL'S 

ConTEMPORARY PorTRAIT GALLERY. 
Fine Wood Engravings printed on Japan 

: Paper, signed=by the Artist.” 

# Latest, * 
J. R. LOWELL. 
Block 9” x 6”.75. Price, $10.00 
“All who knew him pad joved him best whe hensogen 


SEND ORDERS TO 


G. KRUELL, East Orancz, N. J. 





O AUTHORS. — The skilled criticism 
and revision of MSS of all kinds is-the 
specialty of the N. Y. BUREAU OF REVISION. 
Advice as to publication ; books seen through 
the press ; direction of literary studies. Dr. 
Titus Munson Coan, 20 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


Bishop Phillips Brooks, 
George Wm. Curtis, 
Rev. Howard Crosbv, D.D., 


James Russell Lowell, 
ETC., ETC. 
Imperial Panel Photos, 14x17. Testimonials are con- 
stantly being received as to the merits of 
these photos, by 


F. GUTEKUNST, 712 ArcH StT., PHILA. 











WiNuap & Co 
~ os ~~ 


‘ 
COPYRIGHTED. 
CELEBRATED HATS, 
—AND— 

LADIES’ ROUND HATS AND BONNETS AND 
THE !-UNLAP SILK UMBRELLA. 

178 and 180 Fifth Av-nue, between 22d and 23d Streets, 
and 181 Broadway, near Cortlandt Street, 

NEW YORK 
Palmer House, Chicago. 9'4 Chestnut St., Phila 


Gy AGENCIES 1N ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Gold Medal Awarded, Paris Exposition, 1889. 





Bank &-OFFICE. 
FITTINGS 
Fine Brass Work. 


Srsciac Desic*s on 
APPLICATION. 


A. H. Andrews & Co, 
195 Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 
Andrews M’f'g Co, 
67 Firrn Avs., N.Y. 















jachine Co. l. Con od 
Now York Office, 237 Broadwa,, 
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iveness of its contents. 


( 
the grounds. 
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{ 


SINGER. 


friend. 


trated by FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


remarkable Painting by OLIVER I. Lay, 


thought of the French people of to-day. 
DE Vocié. 


2 DE LITTL’ 


CHARLES S. REINHART. 


A Poem. By ARLO BATEs. 


~~ 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY. 


Ts is an unusually brilliant number, unexcelled in ‘the variety and attract- 
i It contains the following articles : 


OUR EXPOSITION AT CHICAGO. 
By JULIAN RALPH, after a careful study of the project and of the work upon 


POPULAR LIFE IN THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN CAPITALS. 


A sympathetic and highly interesting description of genial, jovial, and every- 
day phases of life among the people of Vienna and Buda-Pesth. 
Translated by H. H. BoYEsen. 


A FOURTH CLASS APPOINTMENT. 


An original and characteristically American novelette. 
) LAND, Author of ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher.” 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
By Horatio BrivcGeE, U.S.N., his college classmate and life-long intimate 


CANADA'S EL DORADO. 
An interesting exposition of British Columbia. 


LONDON OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 
By WALTER BESANT. With twelve characteristic and interesting illustrations, 


A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. 
A Farce. By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


AARON BURR'S CONSPIRACY AND TRIAL. 
By W. S. DrysDALe. With Portrait, 


THE NEO-CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. 
A popular study of the principal influences which are shaping the religious 


, A Canadian Habitant Sketch. By WILLIAM MCLENNAN, 


THE SORROW OF ROHAB. 
Illustrated by J. R. WEGUELIN. 


The Editorial Departments conducted, as usual : Editor's Easy Chair, by 
GrorGE WILLIAM CurTIS; Zdifor’s Study, by WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS} 
Editor's Drawer, by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $400 A YEAR. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
RP Oe OE COON TNO Oe ON 
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By WILHELM 
Illustrated by F. MyrBacn. 


By Marcaret DE- 
Illustrated by C. D. Gipson. 


By JULIAN RALPH. Illus- 


Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 


‘* Last Days of Aaron Burr,” from the 


By the Vicomte EuGtNE MELCHIOR 


MODDER. 
Illustrated by § 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 









are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
) Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, Easity 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persuns is health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








Boston, U. S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church,. 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 


Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - Proprterors.. 


MEMORIAL + 
* TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleses, Libraries, C is, Churches and 
Mare Buildings. Send for illustrated 





J. & R.LAMB, 99 Carmine S:.. N. ¥~ 
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The Critic 






Number 416 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


DRY GOODS. 





“+ My soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.”—Jamus RUSSELL LOWELL 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites, 


iis ae by 


discovered 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO PROF. PERCY’S FORMULA, 
ding principle of the ox brain, and embryo of the wheat and oat 
the most perfect preparation of ‘the Hypophosphites ye 


Especially recommended for Brain Exhaustion, Nervous 
Prostration, Impaired Vitality, in Convalescence, Bronchitis, and 


as a preventative of Consumption. 


It sustains in vigor, mental 


and physical powers, prevents Nervous Disease. 


Pamphlet with testimonials rom leading physicians, free. For Sale F. e vO sby Ci O. 


by Druggists. Sent by mail, $1.00. 
None Genuine without the signature F, Crossy Co. 


inted h 
ae eae 56 West 25TH ST, N.Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


FINE ART. 





OLD LETTERS, DOCUMENTS, 
BOOKS, PRINTS, DRAW- 
INGS, ETC. 





ITCHELL’s, of 830 Broadway, are at} all 
times prepared to pay good prices for 
such property as is mentioned above. 

‘They will send experienced buyers to any part 
-of rey sci: a Maine to. California. 
Cash will be paid, and the goods removed with- 
out publicity, trouble or expense to venders. 
“Valuations made on reasonable terms. We 
want these for our stock, which is one of the 
largest and most interesting in the United 
States. Send for our new catalogues, contain- 
ing a large number of items at fair prices. 


MITCHELL'S. 


A. J. BOWDEN. GEO. D. SMITH. 
830 BroaDWAY, New York City. 


Old Letters. 


The subscriber oi on cash for old letters or docu- 
‘ments written or sign distinguished of all 
American and Fo: He particularly desires 
letters of famous Americans, and 
‘Colonial and Revolutionary periods. Also letters or 
-documents of Generals on both sides, Federal and Con- 
“federate, in the late civil war. If you have any old 
letters, write to me at once. All dealings will be en- 
stirely confidential. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 West 23d Street, New York City. 


STANDARD BOOKS 1N FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 
6s NASSAU STREET, 








lly those of the 











Bet. John and Maiden Lane, New York 
Durrat & Co., Booksellers, 349 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, will publish this Fall : 


FOUR PRIVATE LIBRARIES OF NEW YORK. 


“4 Contribution to the History of Bibliophilism in 
America,” by Henri Pens Du Bois. 1 » I2mo, 
-with illustrations, and limited to 





ies, on Japan paper, - - - $5.00 
Soo copies. on Holland ‘ 
for analy orders ore solicited. ih 
STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 


ae og for new or a. books ptly-attended to. 
Ww. a for cash Catalogues issu N.Y. 


rr ite eH WILLIAMS, ae Wewe oa 
‘Sreezt,N.Y ST. NICHOLAS a Specialty 








M. KNOEDLER & Co. 


(Successors to Gouri & Co.) 
OIL PAINTINGS, 
Water-Color Drawings, 
Etchings and Engravings. 


A SpeciaL Stupy made of ARTISTIC 
AND APPROPRIATE FRAMING. 


Suitable Holiday Gifts. 


170 FIFTH AVENUE, COR. 22D ST. 








ARTISTIC PRESENTS 
OF PERMANENT VALUE. 
Fine Pictures AT MODERATE PRICES. 


High-class Etchings, Engravi and Water-col 
oe «ss suitable for Sensing, sot many of them sass 
and unprocurab e elsewhere. 

Fine Etchings, tastefully framed, cost from $6 up- 


ward, 
Fine Water-colors, tastefully framed, cost from $25 


u 4 
All visitors will be welcome to call and examine the 
collection, and correspondents at a distance can have 
unframed pictures sent on selection. 
Descriptive Catal gue No. 8 of Etchings, with forty 
illustrations, mailed on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., Paris and 
20 East 16rn St., Between Uniox SQuaRE AND 
Firtn Ave., New Yorx 





_|H. Wunderlich & Co., 


868 BRoapDway, 
Etchings, Old Prints, 
Engravings, Carbon Photographs, 
Water Colors, Frames, 
In Great Variety. 


Exhibition of stipple Engravings of the 
last century 


NOW OPEN. 
LE FRANCAIS. 


French Monthly Magazine, An invaluable help to 
French students and teachers. Free sample copy. Ad- 
dress BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Sq.. New York. 


WOMAN OF UNDOUBTED ABILI- 
ty, with ten years’ experience in Amanu- 
ensis and Editorial Work, wishes position to 
assist in any kind of literary work. Is expert 
typewriter and has machine, Mrs. KATE 
BARCLAY FINLEY, care of Thomas Hall, 853 














Catalogue . A.S. CLARK, Bookseller, 
iPanx Row, New ‘ORK. ; - 


Broadway, N. Y. 


Arnold, 
Constable & Co. 


MEN’S WOOLLENS, 
Cheviots, Tweeds, Homespuns, 
West of England Broadcloths 


and Cassimeres, 
Scotch, English and Irish Suitings, 


OVERCOATINGS, 


Beavers, Meltons, Irish Friezes, 
Kersey and Elysians. 





LADIES’ PLAIN-COLORED CLOTHS, 
For Evening and Street Wear. 


FANCY AND MIXED CLOTHS, 
For Ladies’ and Children’s 


JACKETS AND WRAPS. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 








THE 
New YorK CENTRAL 


Styled by the Press of Twe 
Continents, 


‘* AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD 


All Trains arrive at and depart from 
Grand Central Station, 
Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York. 


Cavanagh Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tawlors and Importers, 


‘ > 
16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 





All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


New York College for the 
Training of Teachers, 


9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


A Professional School for the equipment of 
College Graduates and others who combine 
ability, scholarship, and practical power. In- 
formation furnished on application. 
WALTER L. HERVEY, Acting President, 

















